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42 THE VIBE Q: WESLEY SNIPES 

From Bronx B-boy to Hollywcxid bad boy, the first 
black action hero takes a hard look at his Hfe in the 
fast lane. Interview by Danyel Smith 

50 CONFESSIONS OF A VIDEO BIMBO 

That girl with the panties from the "Hip Hop 
Hooray" video majored in business and speaks 
Japanese. Go figure. By Wayne Sterling 

52 DEAD AGAIN? 

With the release of Buhloone Mindstate, the question 
is posed: Do Dh La Sol l matter anymore? 
By Scott Poulson-Bryant 

58 DRAG NET 

In Florida, a pack of transvestite thieves — with 
criminal connections across the country — have 
devastated a small town. By Giselle Benatar 

70 HIEROGLYPHICS 

Can Souls of Mischief and Casual rival the indeli- 
bility of the Native Tongues.' The writing's on the 
wall. By Joan Morgan 

72 FUNKY DIVAS 

Multicultural opera singers are giving classical 
music a soulful sound. By Hilton Als 
and Emit Wilbekin 



74 NO APOLOGIES, NO REGRETS 

One brutal song plunged BujU Banton into 
controversy, but dancehall's brightest black sheep 
is standing firm. By Joan Morgan 

84 WAYNE'S WORLD 

Round and round and round they go — after 
1 5 years, the Central Park skate circle still rocks 
and rolls. By Guy Trebay 
Continued on pago 10 
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Danyel Smith 

Oakland native Danyel Smith, 28, who interviewed Wesley Snipes for this issue (page 
42), recently moved to New York to becoine the R&B editor at Billboard magazine. 
"What impressed me about Wesley Snipes was his j;enerosity of spirit," she says. "My 
mother and sister came to pick me up at his house after the interview — which had 
lasted eight hours. He gave my sister a tour of his home, and then went out to the car 
and had a 20-minute conversation with my mother — about her dog, Conrad." Smith 
has contributed to Tlx New York Tiim. Rolling Slant, and Spin. 



Darryl Turner 

'My Pinup" (page 64), the fashion feature photographed by Ohio-born Darryl Turner, 
plays off of classic movie actresses of color. "In general, the inspiration was filmic. ' he 
says. "I think in sequences, not in still images." Turner began his career as a visual ar- 
tist in 197S, collaborating with a team in Chicago on various performance and b(X)k 
projects. Since then he has worked almost always in collaboration on museum instal- 
lations and conceptual pieces iis an art director and videographer. He is currently put- 
ting together a multidiscipli nary show on Joan of Arc as a mythical, historical, and 
psychological icon. 



Guy Trebay 

Village Voiie columnist Guy Trebay borrows writer/activist Grace Paley's phrase to de- 
scribe the Central Park roller-skating circle ("Wayne's World," page S4). calling it "a 
beautiful chromatic dispersion." Says the lifelong New Yorker, "The way David Din- 
kins talks about a "gorgeous mosaic' and how every'one ruminates on things coming to- 
gether, the circle is one of the only places where it actually happens." Trebay is com- 
pleting a novel. Link Sister, and recently finished In the Place To Be, a collection of his 
pieces about New York to be published by Temple University Press. His writing has 
appeared in The Neu' Yorker, Vanity Fair, CanJeNast Traveler, and Crand Street. 



Giselle Benatar 

Freelance writer Giselle Benatar moved to L.A. fromjohannesburg. South Africa, at 1.^. 
"As an immigrant, I've always been an outsider, " she says, "and I identify with other 
people who are considered outsiders as well — like drag queens." Benatar, whose piece 
about Florida's transvestite theft ring appears on page 5H, was struck by Paris Is Burning. 
a documentary- that went well beneath the surface "glamor " of drag lifestyles. "If you 
spend enough time thinking about it, you get beyond the costume," she says. Benatar, 
29, recently went back to South Africa for the first time in 12 years to research a film 
about Trevor Tutu. She now I ives in New York City and writes about fashion for Vogue, 
Mademoiselle, Tatter, Cosmopolitan, Avenue, and Interview. 




Joan Morgan 

Vibe staff writer Joan Morgan went home to Jamaica for her piece about Buju Banton 
(page 74) and the controversy surrounding the homophobic lyrics of Boom Bye Bye. " 
As a black woman who writes about hip hop and gender, she lives "in the duality of lov- 
ing the getire and often hating what it can say," and does not feel that censorship is the 
cure. "To try and silence Buju and Shabba is the easy way out. Listen to the message and 
attack the societal and cultural climate that breeds that type of 'ism. " This year Morgan 
won an Exceptional Merit Media Award from the National Women's Political Caucus 
for her Village Voice article "A Blackwoman s Guide to the Tyson Trial. " She has also 
contributed to The New York Times, Essence. Spin, and Interview. 




Dan VWnters 

Dan Wmters, who shot Wesley Snipes for Vibe\ cover this month (as well as Snoop Doggy 
Dogg for the September issue), says the photographs of Wesley are very- much about 
shape and texture. "He's very sculptural," says Winters, "and he's got an incredible 
melon." Winters grew up in a tiny town in Ventura County, California, raising pigs, 
cows, and bees. He's been drawing, taking pictures, and making Super-8 movies since 
he was six years old. ""My interests are still the same, " says Winters, "but now I just have 
a larger budget to work with. " Winters has contributed to Details, GQ, Interview, Vanity 
Fair, The Neu- York Times Magfizine. Discover, Texas Monthly, and Metropolis. 
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THE HITS 1 



WHEN DOVES CRY 
POP LIFE 
SOFT AND WET 
I FEEL FOR YOU 

WHY YOU WANNA TREAT NE SO BAD? 

WHEN YOU WERE MINE 

UPTOWN 

LET'S GO CRAZY 

1999 

I COULD NEVER TAKE THE PLACE OF YOUR NAN 
ADORE 

ALPHABET ST. 
SIGN O' THE TIMES 
THIEVES IN THE TEMPLE 
DIAMONDS AND PEARLS 
7 

his nev*r before released version of 

NOTHING COMPARES 2 U 

and thr unrelfascd 
PINK CASHMERE 



THE mS 2 



CONTROVERSY 
DIRTY MIND 

I WANNA BE YOUR LOVER 
HEAD 

DO NE. BABY 
DELIRIOUS 

UHLE RED CORVETTE 

I WOULD DIE 4 U 

RASPBERRY BERET 

IF I WAS YOUR GIRLFRIEND 

KISS 

U GOT THE LOOK 
SEXY M.F. 
GETT OFF 
CREAM 

PURPLE RAIN 

plus fhe never before releajed 

PEACH 

and 
POPE 



THE HITS/THE B SIDES 



S6 Songs on 3 CDs or Casserres. including 

ITHE HITS 11 ITHE HITS 2\ 

Plu% a rhird CD or C«tterte of 6 Sides «nd Rdniies 

HELLO 

?00 BALLOONS 
ESCAPE 

GOTTA STOP ( MESSIN' ABOUT) 
HORNY TOAD 
FEEL U UP 
GIRL 

I LOVE U IN ME 
EROTIC CITY 
SHOCKADELICA 
IRRESISTIBLE BITCH 
SCARLET PUSSY 
LA. U. U. HE. HE. HEE 
SHE'S ALWAYS IN MY HAIR 
17 DAYS 

HOW COME U DON'T CALL ME ANYMORE 
ANOTHER LONELY CHRISTMAS 
GOD 

plus 'he never before released 

4 THE TEARS IN YOUR EYES 
POWER FANTASTIC 



(•mr'nion VHS » Laser Oii< Viin AIM AnIUkll 
Fram WarHFr Rrprisp Vidca. 





AS PROMISED, MORE LETTERS IN RESPONSE TO THE FALL 1992 PREVIEW 

Lisa Jones scoped the interracial dating scene in Minneapolis with remark- I am a young black woman living m | ^ J 

able accuracy. I could really relate to the voices of frustration expressed by Minneapolis, and see some of the 

same thinas that Lisa Jones dis- ' ^^'^ '""^^ ' '^'^ 

the African American women. Interracial couples greatly outnumber African " mem: "Vihe is a magazine that covers hip-hop 

cussed in her article "The Fever , u u j u 

American couples and it is truly a pathetic situation. As a result, most of the culture— the music, the message, the mood, the 

Jungle." It is true that there are a lot of moment." This magazinedoes anything but that. I 

Interracial couples in the "bourgeois" mean, get real honey, what audience are you trying 
Clubs of Minneapolis, but there are ^"tactf' Definitely not the true hip hoppers. How 

.... many young hip hoppers sit around talking about 
also many independent organiza- , , , , , . , T ,, , 

Sandra Bernhard, let alone know who the hell she 

tions and DJs that throw parties ,3, as I read through the pages of your magazine, 
IS chest catering to black teens. To the read- all I could see (lashing through my head were oth- 
ers of V*e magazine, please don't cr mainstream mags that young, black hip hoppers 

think that all of us have the "fever." ' l^""* suys are trying 

to present something positive, but as far as trying 
There are many of US who are explor- , , , .-u u j ■_ 

to preach the gospels or hip hop and presentmg the 

ing our Afrocentricity and learning hop culture, you should leave that to the true 

how to love each other as brothers hip hop mags, si.mone stone mountain, ga 

and sisters, j. roer, Minneapolis What I like about Vibe is that it's not just 



conscious and culturally aware "sistahs" 
have relocated to greener, more apprecia- 
tive pastures. I want to say to all black women 
here to keep the faith and not to feel that you 
have to compete with white women for any- 
thing. Black women have long been the pil- 
lars of the black community; we have 
strength, compassion, and beauty that is 
unequaled. Black men in Minneapolis do not 
represent all black men. p.e., Minneapolis "fom; 




These are responses written by students in some of my classes, as a result of having used your magazine as a catalyst 6^^^*^ rht h Ip hop erithusi- 

ast. Anyone from Queen Latifah to 

for classroom discussion on hip hop and the media. I purchased 90 issues of Vibe so each of my students could have Donald Trump could pick up an issue 

one. I particularly enjoyed Greg Tate's article "The Sound and the Fury." TOM smith, weaver high SCHOOL, hartford f™'" ' ' ^ affects every- 

one and portrays hip hop the way it 

This magazine is based on ciif- I know that you only spoke about Hike that your magazine speaks the truth, no cover- 5hanea.se hi tchinson, .Norfolk 
ferent types of music and cul- what is true and what is right in your upsoroverediting. You allow variousopinionstoenter VIBE encourages mail and photo- 



tures. This magazine isn't a 



preview issue of Vibe, but what about many of your articles — which can be good. By lls- 



graphs from readers. Please send 



black thing or a white thing, letters to VIBE Mail and photos 

the white people? Won't they be of- tening to others' opinions we can t>egin to open our tn viBE Drit'e/>\ SJjootine ^05 
it's a people thing. This mag- ^ °' ~ 



azine is another way for artists 



fended when they read your maga- minds.lalsolikethewaythatyougobacktothefoun- Lexington Avenue, 3rd Floor, 



New York. NY 10016. and 

tci pxnrp'ic rhpm'splvp'; nor zine? Try not to make your words dation of the whole hip hop nation — theblackcom- ... , ,, ,, 
10 express tnemseivcs, not ^ ^ include your full name, address, 

through music, but through so strong, kendallpierro.ioth grade munity — in articles such as GiniSikes's "Strapped," and daytime phone number. 
writing. It's a way for artists and Veronica Chambers's story on John Singleton ["Hip Hop Hollywood: Poetry in Motionl. ^^"^''■f '"^>' he edited for length 



These types of stories give your readers the feeling of having things in common, not only with 



and clarity. Photo submissions 
will become the property of 

each other, but with the celebrities that you write about, brandi Christie, ioth grade \J\V,^_ aud nil I not he returned. 
I'm overwhelmingly pleased with 
the purpose of this magazine in 



to tell their fans how they feel 
about things people think 
they don't deal with. If people 
had to vote to keep this mag- 
azine going, you'd have my 

vote. TEVONNE ELUS. 9TH GRADE Publishing issuesaboutouryoung 
The article on John Singleton ^lack rappers. It disappoints me 

that rappers don't get much pub- 
was insipiring. It gives us in- ... , _, , ,. . 

licity and support. The publicity 

sight on how a young black rappers get from the media are 

man can rise out of poverty and 'I"'^'^ accusations about inciting 

riots or aiisauits. Most people feel 

make something out of himself. . , , 

^ animosity to-ward rappers but they 

LAVERN N. QUTZMER, 11TH GRADE don't understand that this lyrical 
transformation of poetry into music is a positive way for our young 
black brothers and sisters to express themselves openly. Hip hop is a 
black thing, not a white thing, which is why I want to give my fiall 
support to the editors of this magazine for reporting about hip 
hop in all of its many manifestations, donna Lambert, hth grade 

The j^roomin^ on lait monih't Snoop OoKjCy ^''^s lovrr w«, by Nuoir Bohr«.r Citrut Group DRIVEBY SHOOTING 
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TO AIR IS HUMAN 



NEWS 



Rapper Travis "Chilly Tee" Knight has a credibility problem. It s not just that he's a 
stubbly handsome, dirty-blond white kid from Oregon. It's not that hedoesn't l<now 
about hip hop — Chilly says the music changed his life as a preteen and that he's 
been devoted to learning about black culture ever since. It's not that his debut album 
for MCA records. Get Off Mine, isn 't hooked up. In fact, it was produced by none 
other than His Hip Hop Highness Hank Shocklee (of Public Enemy and 'Voung Black 
Teenagers fame). It's not even that he can't rliyme — not exact- 
ly. It's the shoes, 'v'ou see. Chilly isn't just any affluent white 
teenager. He's the son of Phil Knight, the founder of Nike. 

Like Ivlarky Mark and Pat Boone before him, Chilly Tee says 
that he's not defensive about his music. But then again, he 
does kick rhymes like this: "They think I've got a crisis of iden- 
tity/They question my sincerity/They're constantly compar- 
ing me/To rapers of culture/But yo, that's not fair. G!" Chilly 
makes no attempt to hide his privileged, isolated background. 
He's even recorded a song called "Just Do It. " 

And just why does he do it? That's a question that Hank 
Shocklee still finds.. .uh, intriguing. "Here's this kid from Portland, Oregon, where 
the white supremacists are runnin' wild," says Shocklee. "There's no rap stations 
up there. There's barely any place to buy rap. And this kid is into it. He's not sup- 
posed to be doing this. He's supposed to be going to college. He's supposed to be 
getting ready to take over his father's multibillion-dollar corporation. Instead he's 



SO WHY DOES CHILLY TEE WANT TO BE AN MC? 



HE'S BLOND, 
HE'S HEIR TO 



HE'S FROM OREGON, 
THE NIKE EMPIRE. 




gonna get ridiculed, dogged, criticized, and blasted from every direction. What he's 
gonna feel in hip hop is what we black people feel in life. The tables are gonna flip." 

"Not every kid from the ghetto is into rap music. " said Chilly recently on a con- 
ferencecall with his dad. "Not every kid from the Midwest is into Garth Brooks. You 
can't have a blanket statement that says you've gotta do this to be credible and 
authentic. What defines that? Is it determined by race? Or the neighborhood you 

grew up in? Does having a criminal record 
make you credible? That, to me. is bullshit." 

Another rhetorical question: Does being 
heir to the Nike fortune help you get a record 
deal? That's one nobody at MCA wants to 
answer. It is clear, though, that Chilly's demo 
tape — originally recorded as a high school 
English assignment on the civil rights move- 
ment — was not submitted blindly. Ernie 
Singleton, the A&R exec who signed him and 
convinced Shocklee to work with him. was 
well aware of who Chilly's dad was. All parties involved stress, however, that there 
was "absolutely no connection between MCA and Nike." 

Wondering what Daddy Shoebucks thought of all this? Chilly's parents are said 
to be "completely supportive" of his decision to rock the mike. When asked about 
his son. Phil Knight reportedly answered. "I will never forget the way my father looked 
at me when I said I wanted to sell shoes for a living. So I just figured, if that's what 
he wants to do...." 

Once Chilly Tee was signed, the unlikely MC created a sticky marketing dilem- 
ma at MCA. For months on end. controversy raged within the company over how 
to package him. There were those who wanted somehow to hide the fact that he 
was white. Others feared that the press and the even more skeptical hip hop nation 
would see through any cover-up. They argued that the brouhaha over Vanilla Ice's 
fib-ridden bio would pale in comparison. It was finally decided that Chilly's more 
Afrocentric raps would be shelved in favor of a more palatable pop formula. "He 
came to me with a lot of rap on racism and how blacks have been treated," says 
Shocklee. "1 was like, wait a minute, you gonna get killed." 

But Chilly's commitment runs deep; he was unwilling to settle for an audience 
of prepubescent white girls. So now he drops quotes from Fredenck Douglass in 
his press release, the first lines of which read like an appellate brief prepared for the 
Hip Hop Reality Court; "Chilly Tee is from Portland. Oregon. Chilly Tee d/dfj'f grow 
up in the "hood. ■ Chilly Tee's father runs Nike, Inc." 

Of course, by arguing that it doesn't matter that Chilly didn't grow up in the "hood," 
the release awkwardly belittles rappers who did. It also, intentionally or not. focus- 
es attention away from the music — competent pop-rap (Young MC comes to mind) — 
and the fact that white artists can get over by being merely competent much more 
frequently than black artists. 

Oregon isn't the most racially diverse place in the world, and Chilly freely admits 
that he's never spent much time around African Americans. "I'm telling you right 
now, at the school I went to, I didn't learn shit about black history. Point blank, they 
don't care." He's quick to point out that whatever he knows, he's had to search for. 
One publicist working with Chilly Tee explained it like this: "He's coming from an 
Outside perspective, but when you're so into music, you kinda start understanding 
those people who are from the ghetto or whatever. " That same publicist said she 
was having a hard time getting favorable press on Chilly. "It's not his fault about his 
background. Unfortunately, this kid is gonna get flack just for who he is." 

Meanwhile, those close to the project are battening down the hatches. Shortly 
after our interview with Chilly — his first ever — Chilly's manager was reportedly "hav- 
ing a coronary." Those working with Mr. Tee suggested that asking him questions 
about the Nike corporation was "unfair." Ask Shocklee what he thinks of Chilly's 
album and he slips into damage-control mode: "Most of the production was done 
by my younger brother Carl and Gary G Whiz. I was there to kinda oversee it. I like new 
producers to work with challenges. Anybody can sit there with someone who has 
talent. Here's a situation where you have to create the whole ball of wax. If you can 
get this kid across, you can get anybody across." R.K. 
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Treach (of Naughty by Nature) took time out from 
,1 - _ L ^ _ .. ;,,eeisomethingsmtheearofPepa(ofSalt-Nfame).Werelhey 

talkin Dout sex? Does Treach pusri it real good? Or issheciown witfi OPP? Stay tuned.... 



OVEREXPOSED In concert at 




Tfie Rte in NewYork. Amazing Grace bared 



it all. Wiien an overstimulaled member of 



TALKIN LOUO At a recent Natk>nal Association 
of Black Journalists panel in Houston, cosponsored by VIBE, 
Bushwick Bill of the Geto Boys (far right) cleared the hall when 
he launched into a discussran of gender roles. Bill: "All women 
are bitches." Audtence member: "What do you call your moth- 
er then?' Bill: "My mother's a woman, but you're a bitch." 
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WHAT'S THAT ON YOUR HEAD? 

DIVAS WITHOUT WEAVAS 

For the Fall '93 fashion season, many a 
supermodel have been spotted both in 
print and on the runways without their 
long 'n' lovely locks. Two snaps short: 
Beverly Peele, Veronica, Coco. Even 
Tyra, Beverly Johnson, and Naomi have let go of a few yards. Leave it to RuPaul , 
(whose single "Back to My Roots" cele- 
brates the psychology of black hair) to 
make sense of the trend. On the short 
'dos Ru says: "Go on, girls, but always 
remember, a hair extension is a career 
extension." Deborah Gregory 

Essential weave dictionary Weave met? 

You must have got the wrong extension. 

That's unbeweavable! 
Leave it to weaver. 

I'd better weave that alone. 




BULLETS 



• DEATH OF DEF 

A bombshall from Rick Rubin, ttM 30-y«ar-old pr«sid«nt of Dofl American 
Recordtngst who cofounded D«f Jam with Russoll Simmons back In 1 983i As 
of August 27, tha word daf Is dead. Rubin has planned a lavish funeral— com* 
plete with horse-drawn hearse and headstone — for the "Def" part of his label, 
which will heretofore be known as American Recordings. Rubin decided the 
word was tired when he found a "def-lnltion in a Wfebster's dictionary. 
Simmons, whoso label still uses the "dead" word, had Just left for his summer 
crib in the Hamptons and was unavailable for comment. 

• WATER BUFFALOS, PART II 

In case Rolling Stoned* August 5 p.c.-bashing feature "Speech Impediment" 
loft you wanting, here's the other side of tho University of Pennsylvania racial, 
harassment story. Stone's article, subtitled **How a Penn Freshman Stood Up 
to the PC Police and Cracked the Campus Speech Code," relies exclusively on 
the memory of Eden Jacobowlti, the student who faced expulsion over a com- 
plaint from five Delta Sigma Theta sisters. What Ston9 conveniently omitted 
were the voices of the complainants, who still maintain that Jacobowltx 
called them "black water buffalos" and "niggers." Colleen Bonnlcklewls, one 
of the silenced voices, says, "I don't want the black community or anybody 
else to think that this man shouted *water buffalo' and we were like, *Oh my 
godr...Thls Is not about free speech. It's about harassment." 

eFREAK BOUTIQUE 

Our favorite new shopping spots: New Power Generation In Kllnneapolis will 
offer Prince perfume, photos, jewelry, clothes, music, videos, and other purple 
pleasures. Hope they didn't mind changing all the labels when he changed his 
name. MeanwhilOi the Ultramagnetic MC's issued a press release announcing 
plans to open "an eclectic supermarket" somewhere In the Bronx offering a 
complete line of "black-music foods." Among the items on Kool KeKh's shop- 
ping list: Yo Yo lollipops, Ice-T milk, Treach bread, Public Enemy eggs, l»L. 
Cool J yogurt, Cypress Hill herbs and spices, Masta Ace mustard, Redman 
napkins, Q-Tlp relish, Luke moisturizer, and seven different types of PattI 
LaBelle cheese. A spokesperson for Wild Pitch records explained that the 
supermarket Idea, publicized as "Food for the People," Is "definitely not a 
charity thing. It's totally for profit." Plans for the store are still uncertain, since 
Ultramagnetic s have no financial backers, no permission from the artists 
involved, and no location In mind. "It's just something Kool Keith came up with 
on the spur of the monrtent." 

OELECTRIC SHAQ 

Rap album, hit video, his own line of shoes— what's next for ShaqulUe O'Neal? 
EA SPORTS recently announced that Shaq's image has been digitized and will 
turn up in a Shaq video game for Nintendo and Sega Qenesis in lime for 
Christmas. An avid video head (he keeps two arcade-size NBA Jam Session 
machines in his house], Shaq's making sure he has creative Input In the new 
game. "I'm lf>oking forward to integrating my hard-slammlng, jamming, 
intimidating, in-your-face style Into their games," he says. Maybe In the video 
version he'll even make It to the playoffs. 

• DOIN' YOUR HOMEY-WORK 

We've all heard by now that Indiana-born Janet Jackson 
did some serious propping for her homegirl role in 
Pootic Jumtiem. She later complained that hanging with 
four teens from Harlem and South Central had a bad 
influence on her: She kept using foul language after her 
two months with them were over. Nonetheless, the trend 
of music-Industry types "slumming" seems to be rubbing 
off. Word is, a certain president of a certain top hip hop 
lalvel spent a few days living among homeless people In New York to help him 
"get In touch with the street." Wonder what nasty habits the boy picked upT 

• TELL US SOMETHING WE DON'T KNOW 

Paula Abdul, testifying In court that the vocals in her hit song "Opposites 
Attract" ware not done by backup singer Yvette Marine: "I do not profess to tie 
any Aretha Franklin or Whitney Houston or Mariah Carey, but that Is my voice, 
from the first note to the last." 
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PROJECTS 



YEAH, I USED TO LIVE IN THE PROJECTS BACK IN THE DAY. WHICH ONES? UH. 

let's see... Bushwick. Fort Greene. Kingsboro, Albany, out in Coney Island, 
up in Cypress Hills. Redfern. Edgemere. Marcy. Soundview, Polo Grounds, 
from Castle Hill all the way to Bellevue Square in Hartford. Connecticut. And 
that ain't all of them, either. Each set of projects might have a different build- 
ing structure or layout, and the paint on the hallway walls might have a dif- 
ferent shade of beige, but the occupants all got the same olde no-frills brand 
of bullshit in their lives. 

I remember when Momdukes used to send me to school. Sometimes 
she'd tell me she loved me. but nobody taught us to love ourselves. That's 

why just about every day 

™ after school as I entered my 
set of projects and walked 
the gray gravel road, spark- 
ling with shiny bits of broken 
glass, somebody was always 
fighting and getting their shit 
busted open. As I entered my 
building, to notice a new set of bullet holes in the perpetually broken lobby 
window panes, or to see fresh blood splattered on the wall oozing down to 
mix with the rank-smelling urine (that never seemed to get mopped up) was 
a daily operation. And I know it's worse now. 

As children, we were taught that if somebody hit you, you hit them back. 
If you and I got into a "beef" in school, and if I allowed you to have the upper 
hand instead of fighting it out (and winning). I couldn't go home, tvly Moms 
would give me lessons on "21 Drop" (jailhouse brawling handskills) as she 
kicked my ass for allowing myself to get my ass kicked. Then she would send 
me back outside to kick your ass the right way. And the fighting never 
stopped. You got bigger: I got bigger. You got your boys from your building 
and I got my boys from my building — and all of us got guns now. Our boy- 
hood battles became a war to maintain our vision of manhood. You say you 
don't give a fuck if you die, so it's only a matter of time before I kill you because 
I think you might try to kill me. And in the event that you do kill me first, my 
man iz gonna "tag you out." so fuck it. 

I ain't got shit to look forward to except death. Straight-up death. Every 
day I wake up I do the same shit, and every night I go to sleep (wherever I 
might be that particular evening) to fireworks, gunshots, and sirens. I always 
have the same dreams: None. Unless my life is the dream. I feel as if I'm float- 
ing as I inhale and enter a Buddahaze. IVIeditating on the subject of my life. 
I come to the conclusion that I can't really be alive because I'm barely sur- 
viving and life has got to be better than this. Perhaps I'll find out the meaning 
of my life after I'm dead. 

Yes. this attitude is the result of the projects — that concentrated form 
of ghetto life that sucks you in like a void and smothers you with self- 
hatred. Welcome to the low-income public-housing system. Your fami- 
ly's apartment is a cell (you hear that door slam every time you leave). Welcome to the low-income public-housing system. Everything you want is here. 
Your gas is free, your electric is free, and welfare will pay your rent and 

food bill. The floor you live on becomes your cellblock. There's an incinerator for waste to be burned. The building across from mines got the precinct forthe Housing 
Authority police, and the one next to mines got the community day-care center (so they can watch your children and monitor their growth). The public school is around 
the corner and the supermarket is across the street along with the church, the 24-hour bodega, the vegetable stand, the poolhall/numberhole. the laundromat, the liquor 

store, the Chinese restaurant, and don't forget to squeeze in the weedspot and the crackspot. The 
bus stop is on one end of the projects and the subway's on the other, but who needs them? I might 
leave to take care of business or visit family in another project, but by nightfall I'm back to my cell- 
block where everybody knows me and I feel the safest. 

You know Mrs. Osborne? She's the nosy old fat lady living on the third cellblock who's always in 
the window or m front of the building. Both her sons iz in jail and her daughter iz "prego" at age 1 8. But 
you can't dis her 'cause Mrs. Osborne will get ya. She's the one who host those po-ke-no and pitty- 
pat games ya grandmoms be rocking her S.S.I, check at. She's lived in the building for decades 
plus she runs shit on the tenant patrol board. All she dreams about and talks about to her family 
down south is how she's been saving up. and how different things will be when she gets out. But 
once you live in the projects, you never get out. Your building becomes your community and your 
way of life becomes the projects. The real definition of project, after all. is a form of experiment. And 

the result of that project is what you make of it. Da Ghetto Communicator 




ALL YOUR LIFE 
PEOPLE HAVE BEEN 
TELLING YOU THE 
SECRET TO FINDING 
GREAT-SOUNDING 
PORTABLE AUDIO 
GEAR. 

"Shut up and listen." 
Your parents have been 
saying it since day one. 
It could've been your 
teachers' favorite senti- 
ment. And your boss may 
as well have a plaque on 
his desk. 
But — surprise — it's all been 
n your own best interest. You 
iee, it's the sure way to find portable 
CD players, boomboxes and per- 
sonal stereos with the heavy-hitting 
sound you want. 

Panasonic sound. For premium 
portable audio equip 
ment the Panasonic 
Platinum Collection 
delivers volumes of 
power with colossal 
clarity. The sleek designs, sophisti- 
cated components and advarrced 
features add up to a sound that'll 
blow you away. 
Dare to compare Panasonic to the 
competition and decide for yourself. 
All you have to do is... shut up and 
listen. And you've been practicing 
that for years. 

To speak to a Panasonic Ratinum 
Collection dealer near you, call 
1-800-365-151S,ext.200. 
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: just slightly ahead of our time* 





You finally have a reai jojDc 

a real place 
and a real girlfriendo 

How about a real drink? 




Dewar's 
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ANNIVERSARY 

HANGING TEN 

Cool DJ Red Alert rides the waves for a decada. 



DJs ARE ONLY AS GOOD AS THEIR LAST MIX. THE BEATS 

per minute wait for nobody, and when your cuts start 
to lag, there's always a fresh crop of hungry young tal- 
ent ready to knock ya off the throne — which is why the 
longevity of a Red Alert is so amazing. For 1 0 years' 
worth of weekends. Red Alert has owned the airwaves 
in New York, playing real hip hop, not the commercial 
shit. Before that he was one of Afrika Bambaataa's 
brightest understudies, rocking parties with the Zulu 
Nation just for kicks and a bag of White Castle burgers. 
He's launched more careers than he can remember, 
but his name is most often linked with bdp and the 
Native Tongues (De La, Quest, J.B.s, Tifah, Monie, 
Black Sheep, et al.). "When I believe in a record, I lean 
on it," he says. "My job is to plant it in people's ears." 

If this sounds like a cold, businesslike approach, 
you're missing the point. Red's show has lasted this 
long because it feels like a party, a jam that's open to 
millions of listeners — from the jeep posses cruising the 
Village to the night watchmen working weekends to the 
loyal followers locked in RIkers. Red plays the music 
people love, and they feel his love flowing right back. 
Once you hear his son's six-year-old voice shout out, 
"You're listening to my daddy. Cool DJ Red Alert," 
you're hooked. Since Red has spent most of the last 
decade making sure others get heard, we decided to 
let them give props to the Propmaster. 
KOOL LADY BLUE (Promoter for the original Roxy): 

I first met Red through Afrika Bambaataa. Bam had 
all these other DJs under him. They were his students, 
but they were almost like his kids. Red Alert, Afrika 




24K SMILE 



YOU SHOULD HAVE SEEN IT COMING, RUDY ON 

Fat Albert and the Cosby Kids had one. 
Antonio "Huggy Bear" Fargas had one. Now all of a sudden everyone 
from Chris Rock (MC Gusto) in CB4 to the queen nonblond. Madonna, 
has been sporting a 24-karat smile. Funkdoobiest filled a whole album 
cover with a row of gold fronts. Rappers seem to be pawning those 
ropes of gold and putting their money where their mouths are. 

For the dental dilettante, those temporary gold shells that slide 
overthe tooth (like the one Stephen Baldwin throws into a poker pot 
in Posse) can be mail ordered for $21 .99. But what drives people to 
spend as much as $1 .500 for a single permanent crown (and even 
more for extras like jewels and carved initials)? 



Is it because they're "the fashion item of the '90s for ladies and 
gentlemen." as claimed in an ad for The Ace of Diamonds, a 
Tennessee tooth supplier? Brooklyn rapper Just-Ice, whose 30-cap 
smile (left) rivals Fort Knox, has another theory: "Women love it. They 
lick my teeth." 

Periodontist Brian Chadroff warns that "cosmetic crowning can 
only be had in back rooms of jewelry boutiques. No good dentist 
would cap a healthy tooth." 

Just-Ice offers his own word of mouth: "I won't go to a dentist 
because they mess up your teeth. Strictly real gold. 22 karat: 18 karat 
isn't for your mouth. I can only wear 30 at a time. When I put the 31 st 



one in I start to get a headache.' 



Christina Wayne 




Islam, DST. they were all part of the Zulu Nation, which 
was about peace through music. Whenever Bam let 
Red get on the turntables, everybody could just hear 
he was great. There was something different in his style 
of deejaying, always very cutting edge. 
CED GEE (Beat master for Ultramagnetic MC's): 

I ran into Red a long time ago at Fordham University 
at this all-star basketball game. He had a big red Afro. 
He was playing that had everytxjdy bouncin' . I was 1 3; 
he was 1 9 or 20. Red played the records people liked, 
while [rival DJ] Mr. Magic was playing whatever you 
paid him to play. Back then there wasn't a need for the 
street mix tapes. Red provided that. 
POSDNUOS (Plug One of De La Soul): 

To our label, a hit record may mean something dif- 
ferent, but to me having a hit record was hearing it on 
Red Alert's show. 

MC LYTE (Ruff neck raised on Red Alert): 

We used to wait for Red's show to come on, week 
after week. That was the only means of hearing hip hop 
on the radio — the same hip hop that was played at The 
Latin Quarter. I'll always remember his drops [celebri- 
ty promos] and the freestylin' in the studio. He's one of 
those few DJs who's really different 'cuz he's a "heart 
man." If he can't feel it, he won't play it. 
DJ CHUCK CHILL0UT(1 05.9FM Sunday nights): 

When did I meet Red? Oh man. Seventy... eight? 
Going to the B-Boy jams back in the day. We was run- 
nin' around with Bam. It was fucking true hip hop to the 
bone — no fake shit. All these new DJs just wanna get 
paid. Well check this rhyme: "We gave you two-bit 
slobs a job / So you wouldn't have to mug, steal, 
or rob / Got a little bit of fame and wealth / Think you 
did that all by yourself / 1 am you — you ain't me / You 
didn't start 1993 / Chuck and Red are the best that 
ever exist / You gotta be a sucker, suck on this." 
Melle Mel wrote that. Red's shit is to the street. He 
ain't nervous: he's on point. So that's why he still in. I 
wish him another 10 years. Don't stop spinnin' you 
red-head bastard! Mimi Vald^s & R.K. 



INEEDABEATdE) 

ONE OF THE MORE PERSISTENT RUMORS IN HIP HOP IS THAT RAP STARS FROM AROUND THE NATION WILL 

converge soon to record an album of Beatles covers. It gets a lot of mileage because, like rumors involv- 
ing Rod Stewart, it makes a good story. Tlie idea of Treach freestyling a verse of "Drive My Car" delivers 
a chuckle or two: "If you ain't been to the ghetto, get on 1-87, take the East Orange exit, and it's the first 
left after the light." 

There have been at least two attempts to incorporate Beatles music into the hip hop sphere, but both 
have fallen flat. En Vogue recorded a remarkable — in a sense — cover of "Yesterday" for Funky Divas, and 
P.M. Dawn wheezed through "Norwegian Wood" on Bliss. The Beastie Boys, says the rumor mill, were to 
have included a cover of "I'm Down" on Licensed To ill. but the King of Pop Copyrights, Michael Jackson, 
said no. If Michael ever decides to give in, here is our suggested playlist for The Beatles'—Hip Hop Music. 



1. "Get Bacdafucup" — Onyx 

Fredro had a home in Tucson, Arizona.... 

2. "Magical Mystery Tour" — Cypress Hill 

Roll up, you've got an invitation. 

3. "Ob-La-Di, Ob-La-Da"— Biz Markie 

Most of what he says sounds like 
"Ob-l3-Di, Ob-La-Da" anyways. 

4. "Salt-N-Pepa's Lonely Hearts Club Band" 
— Satt-N-Pepa 

Ladies, oh ladies, a little bit corny now. 

5. "Come Together" — Luther Campbell 

Ahem. 

6. "We Can Work It Out"— Public Enemy 

The brothers, that is. 

7. "Blackbird" — Vanilla Ice 

Okay, it's a cheap shot. 

8. "Taxman" — KoolMoeDee 

He used to own this very nice Mercedes, 
but he forgot to pay his... . 

9. "Revolution 9" — The Beastie Boys 

Play Paul's Boutique backward, 
and edit it down. 

10. "Happiness Is a Warm Gun" — N.W.A 

Bang. bang, shoot, shoot. 

Max Ernst 




QATOR DANCE 

R«m«mb»r Qator? The preacher's 
creckhead son in Junglm Fmvmr? 
Remember that dance his mama 
asked him to do so he wouldn't see 
where she hid her money? 

In tribute, Bfz Markie brings us the 
Gator Dance, a step he explains — sort 
of — In a catchy song on his latest 
aitHMn, All SamplBS Clmmr^O. But if you 



think you might be able to learn the 
dance by listening to the song, think 
again. Here's a sample of the lyrics: 
"You gotta get funky.. .You gotta have 
like one leg like ostriches do, or a crip- 
ple... You gotta have that 'Unnh' with 
iti You know what I'm sayin*?" 

No Biz, we don't know what you're 
sayin'. So here are step^y>step 
instructions straight from the Biz... 



1 ) Stand pigeon-toed. 

2) Stick out your right hip. 

3) Take your right hand and grab 
your belt loop, or if you don't have a 
belt loop. Just grab a bunch of material 
from the waist of your pants. 

4) Throw your left hand in 

the air, either straight up or hanging 
over your head — whichever 
you prefer. 



5| Now shuffle from side to side 
adding various facial expressions 
of pain. Try imagining you have a 
Charlie horse. 

Note: The dance can Iw done 
alone, but Biz says it looks good with a 
group of people. "You make a circle, 
one person gets In the middle, does 
the Qator, and spins out when the 
next one spins in." Mfml Vmlit4» 
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Boots Designed in Italy to Hold Stuff While traveling 



Available al world class stores around (he plar^et. Please call 1-800-221-6627 Ext: 3600 for the store nearest you. 

Copyrighted material 



THERE ARE Tl M E S IN LIFE WHEN 
YOU NEED AN ALTERNATIVE. 
STARTER. ITS UP TO YOU. 




SmRTER. 
THE BRAND 

Cl 



Paopla on th« varge. Edited by Emit Wilbekin 



RAPPER 



SHE ABANDONED SOAP-OPERA 
gazing and cow grazing in Faimville, 
Virginia (population 6000), a short two 
months after reading a magazine 
article about Madonna. "I figured if 
this bitch could move to New Yorl<, 
broke as hell and starving for what 
she wanted, I could do the same." 

Rage, the only MC on Dr. Dre's 
[abe\. Death Row, without a big dick, 
is the kind of woman you take seri- 
ously. Her first day in New York, she 
met 1980S superproducer Nile 
Rodgers, who put her down with a 
job at Chung King House of Metal, 
a recording studio famous for some 
of rap's early hits. She'd sleep on the 
sofa in the afternoon, wash up in the 
bathrooms, and assist engineers till 
the wee hours of the morning. 

Her big break came when she 
added a few verses to the obscure 
LA. Posse album. Dre heard it and 
couldn't get homegirl out of his 
head. "This is a female MC I'd spend 
$8.99 on," he says. He called her at 
Chung King shortly after the release 
of N.w.A's last platinum album, 
Efil4zaggin, inviting her to get down 
with the gangsta funk. 

"At first I thought that he want- 
ed me to come out and dis Yo Yo 
and I was, like, not having that," she 
says, putting her hands on her hips. 
"Once we got that out of the way, all 
I could think was, this nigga ain't 
done nothing that hasn't gone gold 
or platinum." 

Gold or platinum — it kept echo- 
ing in her head. She kissed the East 
Coast grime farewell and proceed- 
ed to put the fury in Dr. Dre's gangs- 
ta classic 7776 Chronic. She provid- 
ed a handful of verses on wax and 
she quickly became the sista with the 
heaviest jeep rotation last summer. 





The new Rage in Call is a lyrical murder* 




Rage steps to the mike as if it were her worst enemy, affirming 
her right to be in its face with the delivery that blows your speak- 
ers. Her flow is complicated but linear, giving pioneer gangsta 
mike doc Kool G Rap a run for his money. "I write every word I 
utter. I'm old school like that," she says. "If you're the best and 
you want to let the world know, how you look reciting someone 
else's lyrics?" 

Shabby indeed. So rest easy knowing that the MC you hear 
on Snoop's Doggy Sfy/e and on her own solo project due next 
year is too percent Rage, lyrical murderer. dream hampton 



NEXT 



S I N O E R 




Robin Sgoes from steno pools to strobe lights 



EVERY YEAR COMES THAT CERTAIN SONG BY THAT PREDICTABLY 

glorious diva that creeps into the collective pop subconscious, 
following you out of clubs, stalking you through the streets, and 
echoing across the beaches. Crystal Waters had it with "Gypsy 
Woman." Ce Ce Peniston did it with "Finally." And this year, like 
clockwork, Robin S hit it with her stompy "Show Me Love." And 
every year, those exalted divas seem to come in the same pack- 
aging, from the same mold, and with about the same life span. 
They sing, they shine, and then they disappear. 

But Robin S is somehow not just another ersatz variable 
plopped into the music marketing formula. For one thing, this year's 
model, whose first single from her debut. Show Me Love, went 
gold, is in her thirties and the mother of three. For another, the 
songstress, whose second single, "Love for Love," raced into the 
British Top of the Pops, is a secretary for the mayor of Hempstead, 
Long Island, her hometown. And yet another thing makes her stand 
out from the other seasonal singers. Robin S is tired. 

Yes, "tired. " she says. Tired of the demands of 
sudden stardom and smash-record promoting — 
and her exhaustion shows. Like when she arrives at 

a photo shoot in house slippers with a Snapple iced tea. Or when she yanks those fashionable, yet uncomfortable, shoes off her feet mid-performance. Robin S seems 
like a star by accident. Someone refreshingly unsusceptible to the trappings of fame. 

"With all my rippin' and running, I don't have time to think about it," she says in a listless whisper. "Besides the fact that I have three children and they won't let me 
do that. They don't want to hear that mom, 'Robin 8 the star,' can't go shopping. I had a life before this, and I'm still working, so I still classify myself as a working mom." 
Robin Jackson (the S is an abbreviation of her father's name and a marketing ploy to distinguish her from the other Jacksons) began singing in a Saint Albans church 

choir when she was five years old. By eight she was 
studying voice with Brook Alexander, who also coached 
Melba Moore. By 15. she had decided singing "was just 
something I had to do," and began performing in clubs 
around Manhattan. About three and a half years ago she 
met her producer/songwriters Allen George and Fred 
McFarlane while singing at a Queens dinner lounge, and 
began working on the album. 

The trio collaborated with Junior Vasquez, who 
coproduced her version of Alicia Meyers's "I Want To 
Thank You," and Sweden's Stonebridge Productions, 
responsible for some of the funky remixes that con- 
tributed to her early European club success. But the sell- 
ing point of the album remains the visceral strength of its 
songs, which Is pure Robin S. a woman who does not 
seem inclined to fake an emotional orgasm. 

"I just say be patient, be faithful, be humble, and 
understand what you're singing. " she says. "Because 
you can't make an audience feel something that you're 
not feeling yourself." 

And what does she say to those who claim that club 
singers never last? 

"Well, I do worry about it a little bit." she says with a 
wearied sigh. "However, I say to them, you haven't heard 
me yet." Bill Van Parys 



ACTIVISTS 




Can Oakland survive the new Coup? 



LAST YEAR THE MAU MAU RHYTHM 

collective — made up of more than 25 core 
members and scores of other local ac- 
tivists and artists (ages 16 to 24) — led a 
group of protesters from a Malcolm X cel- 
ebration in Oakland to a city council meet- 
ing where they confronted Mayor Elihu 
Harris on the poor conditions in the city's 
mostly black communities. 

Monthly the collective meets to dis- 
cuss local politics, the environment, and 
economic empowerment — strategies for 
the revolution. Like the Black Panthers, 
their activist forefathers, they hold Afro- 
centric study groups for young brothers 
and sisters to teach them self-esteem and 
racial pride. These are sweeping Mau 
Mau gestures, to be sure, and they define 
the Coup — Boots, E Roc. and DJ Pam — 
who are creating a hipper (continued) 



Cl 





kind of activism as principal members 
of the Mau Mau Rhythm Collective. 

On Kill My Landlord, their debut 
album, the Coup mixed an early-'80s 
hip hop/funl< sound (recorded with 
live instruments a la The Chronic) and 
Marxist lyrics that cut straight to the 
heart of the black agenda. The "land- 
lord" in question is a composite of 
predatory Western ruling-class icons 
from Christopher Columbus to Bill 
Clinton. "If your message is strong, a 
lot of times if you just talk it, people 
aren't going to listen," says E Roc. 
"They get drawn in by the music first, 
then they like. This fool can rap.' Then 
they want to know what you 're saying." 

Politically progressive yet never 
predictable, in a move that wafts like 
a puff of smoke in the face of all the 
pro-pot rappers. Boots has come for- 
ward with "The Last Blunt," a solo 
documenting his struggle to quit 
smoking marijuana. "It's not a 'Just 
say no' song, it's a 'We need to do 
this' song," Boots says. "Anything 
that keeps us from taking care of bus- 
iness isn't good." Donnell Alexander 



als QravAS is gonna make you sweat 



V^HEN CHOREOGRAPHER JAMALE GRAVES VI/AS GROWING 

Up — black and albino — people stared at him. "I got so used to it 
that I stopped noticing." They're still staring, but now it's for a dif- 
ferent reason. "Ooooh, that's him, that choreographer from the 
Apollo. What's his name? Ooooh, that's him. Look, that's him," 
screams a woman on 125th Street in Harlem. Since the ground- 
breaking C+C Music Factory 
videos propelled him into the 
limelight in 1990, he has tran- 
scended the label of "hip hop 
choreographer," showing off his 

skills in videos, television specials, and commercials. Last year 
he won Best Choreographer awards from both MTV and BET. 

Not bad for a St. Louis native who grew up in Montgomery, 
Missouri. It was there that he started dancing at homecomings 
at the age of seven and sneaking into discos at 16. He recalls: "I 
would always enter the dance contest and usually won." After 
winning a $10,000 prize, he decided that life is a dance. Then his 
best friend, who performed with Alvin Alley, took him to his first 
formal class. "I said, well shit, I can do that," says Graves. "The 
teacher put his hands on his hips like, go ahead, so I did, and 
they hired me for a national tour." 
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When he returned, Graves began studying jazz, bal- 
let, and modem. On Saturday afternoons he would take 
a bus across the Mississippi to East St. Louis to work 
with Katherine Dunham, whose world -renowned com- 
pany pioneered the mixing of African, modern, and 
classical dance. 

In 1981 , Graves moved to New York and began the 
usual dancer grind: Off-Broadway shows, teaching tap, 
ballet, and jazz, and choreographing commercials. His 
first music video was a public-service announcement 
dedicated to abused women and homeless children 
with Judy Carne and Tiny Tim. Then one fateful day he 
met a young dancer named Freedom Williams, which 
eventually led to his introduction to Clivill6s and Cole. 

But choreographing for the likes of Martha Wash, 
After 7, the Barrio Boyzz, Crystal Waters, Expose, and 
the Cover Girls isn't enough to keep Graves busy. He 
promotes parties at Deco's, a nightclub in Manhattan 
that attracts the best dancers in town, and is mulling over 
his future. "My dream," he muses, "is to do a movie that 
forces the Academy Awards to bring back the award 
for Best Choreographer— so I can wnn it . " Kiki Mason 
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When it comes to identity, Marga Gomez stands up witli tongue in cheek 



TAG HER A DYKE, A LESBIAN, A MARICONA IF YOU 
really need to, but don't laljel her "deviant." "I was 
raised as a Catholic," she reveals in her one- 
woman show, Marga Gomez Is Pretty, Witty, & 
Gay. "I make love as a Catholic. ..not good and 
with a lot of guilt." The thirtysomething daugh- 
ter of Margarita Estremera, 
a Puerto Rican-born exotic 
dancer and "glamor freak," 
and Willy Chevalier, a Cuban- 
bom vaudevillian and "control 
freak," Gomez's first taste of 
the bright lights was performing in her parents' 
comedy sketches on the stages of Manhattan's 
legendary Latino nightclubs in the '60s. 

Gomez's background in political theater (she 
was a founding member of the influential troupe 
Culture Clash) and the agonies of stand-up com- 



edy clubs ("adult day-care centers") have made 
her worry about mainstream media labels. "I'm 
out," she says plainly. "I want to be a force 
against homophobia and the religious right, and 
the atheist right too. I don't want to identify 
myself as a lesbian writer." 

Now, Gomez is making the cast- 
ing rounds and says she's open to 
playing any role. Yet she snickers 
about the time she tried out for a bit 
role in an infamous chick-with-pick 
movie but didn't make the cut. She 
once told a reporter that she was writing screen- 
plays called White Girts Can 't Hurr)p and Fried 
Green Bananas, but is actually working on the 
screenplay of her performance piece Memory 
Tricks for American Playhouse at the Sundance 
Institute's prestigious screenwriting lab. 



Gomez's mother is at the center of that 
piece, in which she conjures her childhood using 
little more than her bare hands. Pacing the most 
minimal of stages, Gomez re-creates life as the 
daughter of a diva. 

"The fulcrum of our relationship was her total 
commitment to femininity and my disinterest in 
it," Gomez explains. "I tried to be molded in her 
image, which I couldn't be, and really wanted to 
gain her acceptance." 

While the audience is still chuckling at the 
absurdities of her family's dramatic life, Gomez 
unexpectedly plunges into her mother's strug- 
gle with Alzheimer's disease. She finds it's 
easier to vent to an audience about her trauma. 
"Individuals want to hug me." she says with a 
smile. "The audience has to stay seated." 

Lawrence Chua 
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THE TROUBLE WITH WESLEY 



Wesley Snipes crashes motorcycles, packs a semiautomatic, 
and heats tip the bad guys. Onscreen and off. Danyel Smith catches the first black action 
hero on his day off from living the life of a Hollywood bad boy. 

Photographs by Dan Winters 



IT S A RARE, SMOGLESS L A. DAY. THE SUN IS HIGH AND BRIGHT, 
the Pacific waters bluer than usual. We.sley Snipes's house overlooks a tame 
stretch of Venice Beach. No musty vendors hawking dusty Blu Blockers. No 
bikini'd rollerbladers or ancient pop lockers. The boardwalk is dotted instead 
with la2y, leashed dogs and their distracted owners. Sand cops patrol in slug- 
gish four-wheel-drive vehicles, and freckled, sinewy young white people play 
two-on-two volleyball with unrestrained glee. 

Today is Wesley Snipes's day oft. Mis nuturul, dyed an ii^ly blond, looks 
chemically exhausted. His hairline is shaved, cut into an extreme recession. 
His mustache is gone. The new look is for the futuristic villain he plays in the 
thriller Demolilion Man, costarring Sylvester Stallone (lor which Snipes report- 
edly made $4 million). With Keu jack Cily, Boiling Puiiit. Passenger }7. Rising 
Sun, and even While Alen Can't Jump, Wesley Snipes is, without question, the 
first black action hero. He's striding confidently through I Iollywood,an/:fo«^ 
Man demigod, firing quips ("Always bet on black"), shooting down his ene- 
mies, existentially cool. 

On the other hand, with New Jack Cily, Mo' Belter Blues, and an upcoming 
untitled project (formerly called Sugar Hill), Snipes may well become, as New 



_/ir(i^C//j screenwriter Barry Michael Cooper puts it, "the black Pacino " Out of 
the Townsends, the Fishburnes, the G(K>ding Jr.'s, and the Espositos, Wesley 
Snipes — all sweat and intensity and ghett(K"entric melodrama — is the chosen 
one. He is Tupac Shakur buffed to a glow, James Earl Jones in a badass B-boy 
stance. He's a kente-cloth-wearing, Africa-identifying Sidney Poitier for the 
'9()s. He fills the hole left by EddieMurphy,elegantlyand without the guffaws. 
And, he's more of a sex symbol than Dcnzel Washington. 

I Ic's been performing for as long as he can remember. Briefly attended the 
High School of the Performing Arts in New York City with Gina Belafonte, 
actress Vanessa Williams, Steve Weber, and Esai Morales. Shot a little pool 
for bus and pizza money. Finished high school in Florida after his mother moved 
the family there, and ended up going to SUNY-Purchase on a drama scholar- 
ship. He got married his senior year, got divorced last year. He's been a phone 
installer. He played a drag queen in Execution of Justice on the small stage. He's 
been on Broadway and All My Children. His son. Jelani, is four. It's been quite 
a ride from the Bronx to Hollywood. 

It's cool and comfortable in his airy, nearly furniture-free domain, but fat 
drops of perspiration form on his nose. He smiles and the tiny gaps in his teeth 
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show. He looks for a minute like the boy a former 
schoolmate describes: "Skinny, " she recalls. "Wesley 
was a very normal kid from the streets with a radio. ' 
And like the student a formerdrama teacher remem- 
bers: "Very vivid and energized," says Roz Shine. 
"Alert, bright, quick. He was willing todo anything. 
He had a strong desire to succeed." 

Now, sitting in his home, he seems molded from 
strong, elastic clay. He studies martial arts, used to 
be a Muslim. He's a talker, a neo-griot. He has a pen- 
chant forgetting into trouble — like the recent not- 
so-minor trouble of crashing his motorcycle and get- 
ting arrested in L A. for carrying a concealed ymm 
semiautomatic. He chugs Snapple raspberr)' iced tea. 
then easily sips wine. The bleached-wood floors are 
dustlcss, there are big, beautiful hurricane lamps, 
dozens of reggae and jazz CDs, a large bowl filled 
with coconuts, oranges, and bananas. He's wearing 
black Cross Colours jeans, a gray T-shirt, and white 
athletic socks. He wants an air-hockey table. He likes 
his roof His bed is low to the ground. His closet is 
painstakingly organized. He's got a huge punch- 
ing bag. Blue drinking glasses. Could use a few throw 
rugs. But then, he doesn't really live in Venice Beach, 
or Br{X)klyn, where he has a house, or Florida, where 
he has another. All the rooms arc a weird shape, and 
he likes it that way. When we speak, he is at the 
beginning of two weeks off He talks of going to 
Egypt maybe, he thinks, or Brooklyn "for a minute." 
By his own account, he's been a gypsy for the last two 
years. Steady working. No steady girlfriend. 

We talk for eight hours straight. 

Whal Jo you likt most about this house? 

It's open. 1 don't like anything square. I want- 
ed triangles, ovals, and circles. A square room is neg- 
ative on the body. Africans, Native Americans, and 
Eskimos don't have square rooms. They have angles, 
circles, arcs. Scientifically, a square room is a haven 
for positive ions. Positive ions are dust. Germs. Small 
particles that have a positive charge, but have a neg- 

I LOVE SISTERS. I DON'T 
SEE ANY DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN A SISTER WHO 
SPEAKS ENGLISH AND 
A SISTER WHO SPEAKS 
SPANISH. NOW, THERE'S A 
BIG DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
A WHITE WOMAN AND 
A SISTER. THAT'S A 
WHOLE 'NOTHER GROOVE. 



ative effect on the body. They draw on your energy. 
So you want a room that produces negative ions, 
which are positive for the body. 
Hou Joyou knou all that? 
I studied the shit. 

What Jo you like to do in your spare time? 
Ride my motorcycle. I like the speed, the free- 
dom, and the excitement. 

What kind of motorcycle do you hat •€ ? 
I have a Kawa.saki Nin ja ZX 1 100, which goes 178 
miles per hour top speed. I've driven it 115. 1 mean, 
my voice caught up to me. When I stopped I heard 
my yell. I mean going 125 miles per hour is mind- 
boggling. I feel safer doing it on a bike than I do in 
a car. Because unless you're in a high-performance 
vehicle, where you can feel what's going on with the 
road, you're kind of removed from it. But with a 
motorcycle, your awareness is so heightened, you 
can feel ever)' single thing. 

About a month ago, I had another motorcycle. I 
was gonna meet up with these people, go upon this 
cliff and ride motorcycles. And when I woke up that 
morning I felt like. "Something ain't right. " This 
is off, you know, it's a little weird today. So I get up 
to wash the motorcycle. 1 got rags and stuff like that. 
I mean, it was a spankin' bike anyway, and it was 
like, people was riding down the street looking at 
me. So I go to the boulevard, where I usually eat. I 
had my little breakfast. Then, I'm riding home, and 
I'm like, "Cool. I'ma hurry up and get home, meet 
these people, and then we out, have a great day." the 
whole time thinkin', like, "AH right, brother, do 
not get in an accident," because you know how that 
is, the one day you looking forward to doing some- 
thing, that's the day when you do somethin' stupid. 
So I'm checkin' and ridin' and I'm saying, "Don't 
go t(X) fast," you know, 'cause I'll ride hard, but today 
I was like ridin' nice and easy. Now, do you know 
what I did, stupid me^ I left one of the rags that I 
was cleaning the bike with on the motorcycle some- 
where. And before I could get past La Brea 
and Slausens the bike caught on fire. 
It caught on fire? 

Bike caught on fire. girl. And people was 
honkin', honk, honk, honk, and I'm like, 
"Yeah, right, honk, honk." And I look down 
and went. "Oh shit!" So I pulled over and I 
tried to smack it out. Every time 1 smacked 
it. more fire and plastic would come off on 
my glove. So now my glove's on fire. Then 
somebody came along with a fire extin- 
guisher and put it out. 

Did people know it was you? 
Yeah, when I took my helmet off, yeah. 
They was like. "Snipes, what's up with your 
bike? " I was like, "Hey man, joint caught 
on fire." And then the cops came by. They 
was cool. Then I'm sittin' there with two 
helmets in my hand and some gloves and 
stuff waitin' for my boys to come find me 
and they came past and never saw me. I'm 
sittin' at the bus stop and the bus comes by. 
The bus driver says, "Hey, Wesley, you 
want to get on?" I'm like. "No, no, no. I'm 
just fine. Thank you ver>' much. Take care." 
I was playin' it off. But I never got upset. 
But your hike was ritined. 



Well, that's why I make movies. I buy another 
one, you know. I don't have that type of connection 
with material things. 

r>o you only drive a bike? Do you hare a car? 

I drive a Lexus now. I didn't want to get a Mer- 
cedes or something like that. The cops mess with 
you too much. All the brothers talk to Ice-T about 
how many times he gets stopped. He s got a big old 
Rolls-Royce. . .T got every thing. 

How did you get invoked in martial arts? 

That was my mother. I was very, very short. I 
don't know if that was a part of her motivation, but 
it was when I got to class, you know, that as a short 
man. I would learn some techniques to be able to 
deal with guys who are larger than me. I was the 
shortest one in the whole group. Yeah, small, skin- 
ny, you know. If a good wind came blowin' by, I'd 
blow on down the street. 

What u as the u orst mistake y ou 'veever made in your 
career or in your personal life? 

I don't see a mistake as negative. Mistakes are 
there to teach you, and they have to be there. If you 
don't make any mistakes, you'll never know what 
good is. I look back on some situations and say, 
"Nah, I had to go through that." That makes up the 
fiber of who I am. 

How does it feel to he divorced? 

Good. I mean, I don't feel — 

How did it feel at the time. Wesley ? I'm sure tt didn '/ 
feel good at the time. 

At the time it was terrible. We were married about 
four years. The last year in college we hooked up, and 
decided to hang out with each other. The sadness of 
the divorce w.is the result of nor seeing the dream, 
the ideal, become reality. Like having a wife and a 
family, 2.5 kids, a muthafuckin' fence, and the dog. 
They tell you that's what you're supposed to have. 
But that may not necessarily be. 

What's your Jaroriir food? 

Spanish food. That's probably a result of my ex- 
wife. She grew up in Puerto Rico. You know, I love 
sisters. I don't see any distinction between a sister 
who speaks English and a sister who speaks Spanish. 
There s no difference tome. It's a sister. Now, there's 
a big difference between a white woman and a sister. 
That's a whole 'nother gr(H>ve, this whole thing of 
race and of who's seen with whom. I know I've got 
myself into some really interesting circumstances 
by saying in articles that I deal with black women. 

/ 've read those articles. 

Right. Now, in sitting and talking with me, it's 
cool. But what would happen if you saw me walk- 
ing down the street with a white woman after read- 
ing those articles? 

/ would think to myself. "Danyel. is that Wesley 
Snipes? I swear to God / heard somebody say he didn't 
even like white women. " That's what I would say. 

Right. Good, good, good, good. 

But you're not saying that you don't like white women. 
You're sayingyou deiA irithhlack women. 

No, that's not what I'm saying either. What I'm 
saying is that you took what I said and then formu- 
lated a whole, overall opinion that suggests I can't 
even be seen walking with one. So if I'm seen walk- 
ing with one, that means what I said in the article 
is bullshit. I lied about it. And that's what I've come 
up against now even on the street. 



So you 're saying a black girl has called you out for 
u alkingjiiu ii theslreel with a while }iirl/ 

I'm just a brother who said that most cats don't 
say that they acknowledijc black women, that they 
love and care for black women. Look, I'm a black 
actor. I was black before I was an actor. I'm ^unna 
be black when I can't act no more, and my acting is 
defined by how much work I do anyway. My title 
can be snatched from me, depending on the work I 
do. But you can't take my blackness. I can only give 
it away. But that doesn't mean I'm not gonna be seen 
walking down the street with a white woman. You 
don't know what the circumstances are. She could 
work for me. She could represent me in some aspect. 
So don't all of a sudden just paint my whole per- 
sonality as being isolated and segregative to white 
people. I'm not segregative to white people. 

At some point, maybe I'll have an opportunity 
to sit down and really have a serious dialogue with 
some sisters who have open ears, and who want to 
understand how it happens that, maybe, a black man 
might end up with white women in this business. 

// soiimis like ) '/// bill e some uleas. 

Absolutely. For one, there's very few sisters in- 
volved behind the scenes, and even fewer in front of 
the camera. On a consistent basis, the judgment of 
the actor, of people on the actor, is it you re seen in 
a movie with a black person, "Well, okay, that's a 
black film " So you have to be in movies with white 
folks to be validated as an artist. Every artist wants 
that type of validation, that universal acceptance. 
That means that you predominantly end up in fdms 
where you're the only black person on the set. 

So, given that this is the characteristic of your 
life, your natural desire to be happy will begin to 
make you selective. You will begin to choose the 
best thing out of all your options to satisfy you. So 
that means if you workin' U-hour days, seven days a 
week, around predominantly white women, you're 
gonna, at some point, chtxjse the best of the white 

YOU HAVE TO BE IN 
MOVIES WITH WHITE 
FOLKS TO BE VALIDATED 
AS AN ARTIST. EVERY 
ARTIST WANTS THAT TYPE 
OF VALIDATION, THAT 
UNIVERSAL ACCEPTANCE. 
THAT MEANS THAT YOU 
PREDOMINANTLY END 
UP IN FILMS WHERE 
YOU'RE THE ONLY BLACK 
PERSON ON THE SET. 



women that cither is closest to black, to you. or that 
you can get along with the best. That's a natural 
process. The longer that goes on, the more that soli- 
difies. The more you become comfortable with it. 
And you look forward to it. And then, because you're 
in that arena, and you're comfortable in that arena, 
when you move back to where the brothers and sis- 
ters are at, you're not comfortable anymore. So your 
rap is different. You don't know how to get your rap 
off. You don't know how to sit and, culturally, laugh 
at the right type of joke. So now you're alienated from 
that which you are. You understand what I 'm saying.' 
/ umltrsiaiiil whal you're sayiiif^. 
So now, hoow, you go back to over here, because 
this is comfortable. You don't have to work as hard, 
which is the other reason: Sisters are gonna demand 
something out of you. They want you to prove that 
you're a brother in your taste, in your things you 
like, in your loyalty. Now white women come to 
this in a little different way. Sisters are about, "Okay, 
you're successful, fine. You can think you're suc- 
cessful. But I'ma let you know, just because you're 
successful don't mean that you just gonna run up 
this mix. So you show me why I should give you my 
time and my energy. And don't even think about 
sex. You'll get that down the road, when I know that 
you are worthy of it." 

\uu : all sisters areii 't like thai. 
The majority. 

Some sisters u ■ottld be say in '. " Wesley? Is that Wesley ? " 
Panties down, 

I'm tellin' you, /'/ ain't like that. They say that 
when they're hangin' with you and all your girls. 
But when you step up to the plate? No. It ain't like 
that. First thing you hear is, "I know you got a whole 
bunch of women. You can get any woman you want. 
Why me? " 

Okay. So then what do the white girls say when you 
"ste/i up to the plate"? 

Oh, they understand. They say, ""We know that 
you're successful, and that's why I'm here. 
Matter of fact, I'm gonna stroke you on your 
back because you're successful. And even 
when you suck, I'ma tell you that you're suc- 
cessful. The objective is for me to get you. " 
Now, I'm not sayin' that across the board. 
Sometimes brothers have a little bit more 
flavor than the white boys, and white women 
like flavor. So they go, "Well, hey, he's a lit- 
tle bit more animated. He's nice. He's fun- 
ny. " And she naturally gets attracted to that. 
But there are others who say, "Well, yo, you 
know, sisters don"t want him. You're suc- 
cessful tome. You're real lygtKxl at what you 
do. I love your movies. 1 loved you eversince 
I saw your movies. " 
Sisters don't do that.-* 

No, not all thetime.That'sapartofour 
culture. That's a part of our inability to 
accept success, togive respect to success, not 
unless it's just so overwhelming. But you 
know how cats say in the hocKl, " I ain't suck- 
ing nobody else's dick." And that means 
that you don't give anybody too much props 
because, you know, that makes you look 
like a punk. That is purely a cultural thing. 
Wesay that's the way it is. No, that's the 



way we've been conditioned to be. 

White folks ain't like that, though. They'll give 
you credit. They'll suck your butt. They'll let you 
think that you are the baddest thing that tame along. 
We gonna let you know that we want you at all our 
parties. And we want you to come with us to the 
yacht, and come play golf with us. They have no 
problems in givin' it up. Even white boys, walkin' 
down the street, be like, "Yo, you the man! Snipes, 
you the man!" 1 went to a fight, white boys was up 
in the stands like, "Snipes!" Brothers are real cool 
with me, but then, the other side of it , the sisters are 
a little bit like, "Okay." 

With all the movies you've been in recently . are there 
any actors or directors that yon 've learned from / 

I learned a lot from Stallone. He sc(H)I. Maybe back 
in the day he might have been a little difficult, but, 
hey, this is a cat who was struggling all his life. He 
was beatin' the pavement and fighting against peo- 
ple and getting ridiculed. Take nothing away from 
him. His films have made more money than anybody's 
in this business. I mean Arnold Schwarzenegger, he 
got the International Star of the Decade award. But 
Arnold's movies have not made, worldwide, the mon- 
ey that Stallone's movies have made. I'm talkin' about 
52 billion. That kiti isreally something else, you know. 
What he'd tapped into was a w hole nothergrtxjve. 

\S'hat did you learn from working with Sean Comury 
on Rising Sun.-' 

Consistency. I'm a little beyond the level t>f how 
to play a scene. Now I'm into the intricacies of line 
delivering, yt)U know, and how to apply things that 
we do in our normal, everyday life, in those weird 
little moments, to a scene that has specific, struc- 
tured boundaries. 

Whal about Dcnzel? 

Understating. He underplays a lot of his work. 
And the subtleties of that are valuable. But at the same 
time, there's two sides, there's two poles to the line. 
So I'm always pickin' up somethin' new from some- 
bfxly else. I learned a great deal from Christopher 
Walken on Kin^ ofNeir York. I think a lot of how I 
act and approach work now was influenced by his 
work because Christopher embodies a sense of com- 
pletely unpredictable freedom in creativity. I'm al- 
ways impressed by how he did something. I'd say, 
"Now, I done thought about 16 ways to do that scene, 
but I didn't think about that one. " 

This year, you have about 4(> movies coming out. What 
are you going to do to lop that in '94 ? 

I'm going to do a project that's like a real off- 
shoot of the James Bond films. 

/ heard you might be Miles Davis. 

Yeah, we're gonna do that. I went after that. It 
went around to a couple of different people. I was 
like one of the first [leople Miles's family approached. 

Miles' s life was very intense. How are you goitig to tell 
his story? 

We're gonna come at it from the artistic value of 
the man, the dynamics of the man. We ain't gon* 
just talk about his drug habit and how much he 
cursed and how hcdissed women. Everybtxly knows 
that. But that's not the real makeup of the man. And 
that may be the result of a bigger story. 

Is it going to he better than Clint Eastwood's Bird.-' 
I love Clint. Clint, you know you're my man, but 
I'm gonna tell you right now, if it ain't, I'll kill myself 
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We don't need to do it if it ain't. Clint is real axA to 
me, but. . .hey, you ain't told me about Bird. You told 
me about a tuckin'dru^ addict who playetl saxophone. 

Amcii-liii is I he mime of yuiir l>riuiiii!iiiri (nnipan). 
U'bkh is prinlncing the movie. Vi%jt Jfh'S that mime mean? 

The hidden sun. Amen-Ra is the combined name 
that dc-als with the Ej;yptian concept ot a deity. Ra 
was the sun in one part of Egypt. And in another 
part of Egypt, they called it Amen. With the unifi- 
cation ot upper and lower Egypt, they called it 
Amen-Ra, but it was their word lor the deity who 
gives lite to that which is unseen. And I chose that 
because, numerologically, it's perfect. In and of it- 
self, it generates power. 

Are you into numerology? 

I'm not so much into the numerology as I am into 
the sciences, the African philosophical way of cos- 
mological metaphysics. That's basically why I chose 
the name. 



jV/// mitiiy hiaeh itetors now inmhl htive the opportu- 
nity to he involved in that type o) project in ii projucin;- 
L\ipaeit). Do you see any other hhteh actors who lire on your 
level? Eiltlie? You and Eddie runnin' around now? 

No. Me and Eddie don't hang. . .but I guess that's 
a good tjuestion. I don't know, you know. I think 
Larry Eishburne is a more versatile actor than 
I am. Larry Fishburne is one of the most versatile 
actors I've ever met in my lite. I saw that when we 
worked on Km^ oj New York. 

What makes you angry ? What makes you jrustrated? 

The thoughts and the perceptions that white 
America has about black folk and the ones that we 
have about ourselves. I see the circumstance that 
happened to Rodney King as an offshoot of a big- 
ger problem. We parrot the behavior of white folks. 
We believe that everything that they have done and 
designed in front of us is the way. We buy into this 
Third World bullcrap. 



We're MfF;n7W'»rW. 

(lot to be! They're the Johnny-come-lately ones. 
I'heir formative years, in the span ot time we have 
documentation about, ain't but a eyedrop. They re 
still a baby. This is infancy. But we still buy into that. 

We still have so much collective self-doubt, dis- 
taste, and distrust tor one another and ourselves. That 
pisses me otl^ It's like a joke, ytm know? VX^ien are we 
going to stop saying, "All human beings are the same. 
All of us are together. We should love everybody." 
That's bullshit! Because people don't feel that way 
about us. Wlien thatwhole thing went down in terms 
of the uprising, it was a waste of our time. If there was 
re-ally concern, the people that should have been out 
there burnin' u|") shit was white tolk. It should have 
been white folk right there in thecourthou.se. And not 
white folk with black people. Just white tolk. No black 
IX'ople. No Spanish people. Nothin' but white folk. 

Why? 

Because they hold the most weight, and what they 
say means something. EveryUxly else listens to how 
they respond and react and channel theirdiscontent. 
But they didn't do that. So I don't want to hear none 
of their patronistic little sympathy. It's a bunch of 
garbage. You get out there and you do something. 
And you say you care? Nah. It they understand us and 
truly respect us, and feel that what happened to that 
brother is inhumane, they 'd expose all the problems 
within the system. Why we got to get out there and 
march? Why are wewastin'our time talking to 'em.-* 

Then is the only option jor them to give us Texas and 
we all move there? 

Well, if we can really control it, it's not a&/i/idea. 
[Laughs.] But we don't see that because our choices 
have been dictated to us. And we don't see that there's 
other choices out there. For instance, a unified front 
of people who collectively understand that the col- 
lective body of the European coimtries, the European 
mind, has disdain for us as African people. They do 
not believe in us, they do not really care for us. 

The first thing we do is that we come together — 
all of us, no white folks from any white-folk coun- 
tries — and talk about the problems of African peo- 
ple on the African soil and in the Diaspora. And we 
work on getting a consensus about what the prob- 
lem is and how to solve it. European people have that 
kind of consensus. The Japanese have it too. 

There's a myth that says A fricans don 't like African 
Americans. 

Bullshit. It's a myth. But! Africans do not like a 

black American coming over there acting like a white 
American. You also have to distinguish the people 
that are African and the ones that have been colo- 
nized, and now become pseudo-colonized black-a- 
Saxons, you know. [Laughs.] Afro-Saxons! You got 
to worry about them cats, because their agenda is 
totally different. They want to be like the white man. 
They want to be like white America. 

I want to be an African man. I think I embody 
what African manhood isabout. The African man is 
the universal man. We have always been a part of the 
universe. We show more compassion to everybody 
else in the world than we show to ourselves. 

How do you feel about the whole idea of being a role 
model? 

I accept it. And it's my duty to be so. You know? 
I know I have a positive and powerful effect on young 
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minds. The things that I do, the way I act, the way 
I talk is going to intluenc e people, and anybody who 
doesn't say that is tull of shit. 

For a tv/t moJtl. yvii uin hum ' hiu ' to play thit^t: tough- 
guy rules. Wesley. 

That 's the evil side of me. I'm not evil, but I'm 
a hothead. I'll push it. It I like you I will like you. 
There's no middle ground. Hey, you know, I'm try- 
ing to adjust, because I mean i used to fight when 1 
was a kid, so. . . 

When was the last time you ha J a fhyskal fight. ^ 

'90. After I finished Jungle Fet'er. Mo' Better Blues 
came out, but it wasn't like you immediately asso- 
ciated me with it. Anyway, a guy robbed my car. I 
caught him and whupped his ass. The guy smashed 
the back of my window and took all my cassettes 
out. So my partner Scott told me, "Yo, man, there's 
this thing about criminals, they always come back 
to the scene of the ctime. It's something psycho- 
logical to see if they got away with it or not . " So he 
suggested we just wait there. 

There was an old homeless-ltxiking man standing 
on the stoop with his son. So his son goes, "Yo, I'll 
help you out , man. He went around t he corner; he 
always does that around here. " So we went around the 
corner, looked in thegarbage, and, /»«»«, there'sabout 
16 of the tapes he didn't like! So we go back to the 
spot and, I swear, within 10 minutes we saw the son 
on the other side of the street pointin', like, "Right 
there! Right there! Right there!" Suddenly this 
Spanish kid comes right in the middle of me and my 
man. And it's the muthafiicker who robbed the car! 

How Jill you know? 

Because he goes, "Hey, Pops! The car is gone, 
right .-' They're gone, right.' " Pops doesn't say noth- 
ing. Then Scott sees that the dude had my cassette 
case strapped over his back. Scott said, "Yo. That was 
my man's car," and he pulled the case off the dude's 
back. And that was all I needed to start swingin'and 
kickin'. I mean I would knife-hand him, I would 

WE DON'T WANT 
TO DO NO MORE MOVIES 
ABOUT A NIGGA IN 
THE 'HOOD, 'CAUSE A 
NIGGA IN THE 'HOOD 
AIN'T NO MORE 
DIFFERENT FROM A PIMP 
ON THE BLOCK BACK IN 
THE '70S, AND YOU 
SEE WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT. 



ridge-hand him, hit him in his nose. I'd sidekick 
him, snapped him in his knees. Boimi! I lit him upside 
his head, elbowed him in the face. Blood was just 
goin' eferywhere. It was so violent, the women that 
came out on the street started screamin'. 

But he kept goin', "It wasn't me, bro, it wasn't 
me." I felt that he wi>s disrespecting me. I le was lyin'. 
Every time he said, "I ain't do it." I hit him dead in 
his face. I hit him one time, and bop! He dropped. 
He just fell out right on the ground. 

You're a straight fool. Wesley. You're a movie actor. 
You're not suppose J to act like this offscreen. 

Nah, that ain't got nothin' to do with it. This 
was in my act, and this is the 'hood. This some shit 
in the 'hood. Then cops came out of everywhere. It 
must have been like seven cop cars. And I saw all the 
cop cars and I freaked. I just froze. 
So what happened? 

That muthafucker took off runnin". 
What did the cops do? 

The cops weren't even out their cars yet. 1 hauled 
off after the dude. Finally, two cops came, and he 
stopped. When he went to turn the other way, boom. 
I was dead on him, like WWF, with an elbow smack 
dab in his face. He hit the ground. I picked his head 
up, and I was scrubbing his face on the ground. 
You're a fml. Are you serious ? 
Yeah. And get this: the cops let me do it. They 
ain't stop me. I'm tellin' you, it was five cops stand- 
ing around me. The person who pulled me off was 
my partner, Scott. He's the one that said, "Yo, the 
cops gonna arrest him." 
Did they arrest him? 
Yeah, after I let him go. 
Oh, G od. That story is too deep for u ords — 
I know it is. 

What do you think about the new wave of black cine- 
ma? Do you think it 's a kind of renaissance? I ask because 
you haven't really been in a whole lot of the new black 
films. And you probably could have been in all of them. 

Right. All of them. Every one of them 
came across my desk. But it's convenient 
now. It is monopolizing on what the new 
fad is. What white folks didn't calculate 
was that it would be their sons and their 
daughters who would turn against them, 
that they would start bringing the music 
home, that their role models would become 
black people. They didn't gamble on that. 
And because the children's role models are 
black people, now it makes it even more 
difficult for them to get away with what 
they're doing. 

Now you got an influx of all of these films 
that they're down with. It's like. "Show me a 
tlay of a nigga in the "hood. Give me the life 
ofaniggaon the bkxk. I want to see what the 
niggas on the block with a gun are doing."" 
Thatsfine. Wedoneseen it, we done done it. 
But that's what's making the money. 
Now you're sounding like Spike Lee. 
If you really respect the artistic contri- 
bution of black folks, then we don't want 
to do no more movies about a nigga in the 
hood, 'cause a nigga in the 'hood ain't no 
moredifferent from a pimpon the bltxk back 
in the "70s, and you sec what happened to 



that. After they didn"t have no more pimps and they 
told every pimp story they could tell. i«;w, end of the 
industry. So we gotta change the movies, start doing 
movies that go beyond just a nigga in the "hood. 

I'tll me about your upcoming movie that u as called 
Sugar Hill. 

Drama, drama. I play a son. I play a brother, a 
heroin dealer in Harlem who became very success- 
ful and was connected with the Italians, and Tm the 
brother who wants to get out of the business, find a 
better life for myself Michael Wright plays the 
brother who wants to expand and kill off all rivals 
who threaten our business and also keep his broth- 
er with him. I find the love of a woman who exhibits 
misguided genius, you know, beauty. It'sgonna rock 
everybody. It's got deep performances in there, like 
Clarence Williams III, Leslie Uggams, Michael 
Wright, Cjlynn Turman, and Ernie Hudson. It's 
gonna be deep. It still deals with gangsters, but it's 
a different approach. It ain't about spinning cars in 
the middle of the street, bang, bang, shoot em up. 
It's about how they're surviving and their lives. 

Now that you've done all these movies and gotten so 
much attention, do you feel famous? 

No. 

Even though people run up to you on the street and say, 
" Wesley, my name is so-and-so. and I 'm beautiful. A nd 
what you doin later on tonight?'" 

No. It doesn"t compute, " famous." And for the 
people that it computes "famous," those are the ones 
that find themselves in a world of trouble. Im famous 
to my son, Jelani, who looks up to me. And every- 
thing 1 do is wonderful. 1 could pull a booga out of 
my nose, and hc s like, "Oh, daddy, you re the great- 
est." But \'m not famous in that sense. Tm a young 
cat who"s doing what he feels he can do and doing 
the best at what he can do. Nothing more, nothing 
less. And the side effect of that is a couple of people 
like me. That's only the side effect. I don't think I'm 
thefe/. Like I said, I think Larry Fishburne's a bet- 
ter actor than I am. So I can take it. I mean, that's 
cool with me, you know. 

So you aren't falling for this wholeblack renaissance 
thing again, right? Or are you? Do you think there's a 
black renaissance going right now? 

Yeah, but I don t think we ve seen the real blos- 
soming of it. The spring really hasn't come for it yet. 
1 think it s gonna come, though, when we'll be able 
to embrace artists on all levels, not just the ones that 
get the "high profile." but also the ones that are less- 
er known, but of a greater quality. Like back in the 
days of Bird and Coltrane and Wayne Shorter and 
Thelonious Monk — all them cats. There was a peri- 
od where nobody knew who they were, but they were 
all there. They all put their chops down. And then 
after they had been out choppin' and choppin'. they 
hit it. So I think that's what's happening with the 
whole black renaissance. It's coming. It's definitely 
coming, but we ain't seen spring yet. 

I just want to be around when it happens. That"s 
my prayer — to be around when it happens, when it 
really happens, when the art begins to influence the 
behavior and the condition of the society, not when it"s 
just society exploiting it. Yeah, I really want to be 
around for that. 

Alt too. 

That s gonna be a day like a muthafucker. □ 
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CONFESSIONS OF A VIDEO BIMBO 

Aheni Garrett tarings out more than her panties. 

by Wayne Sterling 



What do you do when you .irci provt rbiul soul 
on fire- hungry to break intofilmm.ikin.L;, hut 
you VL stLnl itui itKLTiiatioriiil business, busi- 
ness law. and japaiKse at Tt-mpk- I'nivt rsity:' You 
take direc ror Spike- Let 's call, show up on the set ot 
Nau>;hty by Nature s "Hip Hop Hooray ' video, take 
off your passion-dripped panties, and work your 
moment. 

March i n^ to t he ]X)s t-( l.im i lie Pflgliadiant "Beauty 
is j.xjwer." Abeni Garrett's n minutes Starr here. It's 
her bone structure, the blessed way her teacures cut 
and )ut to create a face that burns sjiace and beams 
beatity even when she tloesn't want to. The face is 
what ^ets her over, but it's the hidden force, the fero- 
cious energy of mind that makes her more than just 
another beautiful "video bimbo." 

Here she is, sitting in tlieback Ixxuh ofdfjwntown 
Manhattan's Fez, annoyed that Monica Lynch and 
Russell Simmons have swanned into the r<Hjm right 
tf//«-she delivered iicr signature piece, 'Porcelain 
Illusion," at Bob Holman's weekly poetry reading. 

linu t/fn \ ^hjinhut u ilh \uur lhiik;^r>>!niJ wind !tp 
pidl'in^ iiouu her pjiittt.^ in J Kau-^hf) hy Nature video:' 

M\ bat k.LTdLiiul ^ \m\ mean a double major in 
business ani.1 tluL-nc\ m Japanese.'' 

Not really. 1 alwavs wanted to be m the arts, but 
I was afraid to take that route. By the time I left col- 
lege,! knew law wasn't thecareer for inc. I wanted to 
be a filmmaker. It wasn't an easy decision to make, 
but I fiad to be* honest with myself. I figured, why nf)t 
take the risk, if nothing happens I can always go bac k 
to law school. So, I headed for New York and got my 
degree in theguerrilla school of filmmaking. Iworked 



as a gofer on low-budget movies, read books on film, 
and shot my own short s and videos, but no one want- 
ed to hire me as i rew Then I found out an important 

lesson lor women m t he arts. 

A beautiful face will open more doors than any 
law degree. 

How Jilts it fa- 1, as an ii\l>in}i:^ I ibiiuhd o'. tiihaitto 
taki yo/ir uuJtru t'ar uff m pu^dii hi u nrk mi a stt? 

If my credentials aren't ,uood entjugh. I'll use my 
body to ()pen doors (or me, I low many 2 ^-year-old 
aspiring Idmmakers with no degree can say they've 
worketl with Spike Lee< 

Hon Jill ]i>u anJ S/>/h hn-.k up? 

\ le saw me in Jacci NUGec s "Skee/a ' video, where 
I played a go-go dancer in a cage. Spike told Tracy 
Vi lar, t he casting director, that's the girl I want for 
"Hip Hop Hooray." 

\ 'uii must have Imii real lom/ni/n^ in "Shtza " to pull 
Spike's alti/itirin. DiJ ) "u use Mt/ljoJ acting? 

Not the method you're thinking of. 

What nutlxiJ art )■/// ihinkin^ of/ 

Wm tlon t .ilw.i\ sget what ) tui \\ ant In life b)' I'lla) - 
ing by the rules. I've danced on the etlge tor arc and 
thi' tie.il ht tore. When I f irst came to New ^'ork I w .k 
sleeping in nightclubs, positive some film producer 
wiKikl hire nie. Hiii ihc mt>nt-\ ran out fast. I would 
job hunt iliiniig rlie day. (hen go to this club talleil 
the Shelter th.u v'. as uj't n all iiight. 1 wuiikl |\irtv 
some, tlien crash out on a speaker. 1 got to the pomt 
where 1 just wanted to take the tirst bus back to 
Philadelphia, bang on the doors ot Villanova Law 
Schtxil, and have a safe, normal lite. Then Madonna 
saw me at the Shelter at her party tor Truth or Dare. 
She took an interest in me and began asking about 



my life, my clothes, and what 1 wanted totl<t. Then 
she looked me straight in the eye and said 1 was tierce 
hut i \\ asn'r working it. I lookeil at her anil thought 
she was ilainn right, because Madonna is n-t tierLe, 
but she \\\\sJi!i!ii!i.h working it . ami 1 ad mireil i hat 
greatly. I lere she is standing in the middle of her par- 
ty, tor her movie, whu h she ['roiluced and starred in. 
It she could make a mountain out of a molehill, imag- 
ine what I could make out of a mountain. 

\i'hat Jo 1'/// tian! t<i n.'aki uu! "I i mir uii>!intjiu? 

1 want to be sutt esstui ui all areas ot the arts, n(H 
just lilmmakmg. I'm- complete*.! a single w ith my 
protlucer. C.raig Katton, that is coming out in late 
summer. "This Thing Called Love," tor which i plan 
to direc t the vitleo. 

U /'t/'i i/'- \ uii .ut \'>/<rstif in Ui \iars/ 

As Abeni Incorponiteil. 1 have very focused goals 
for mv career. I don't want to be just a jilayer in the 
film mdustry. I want to be a mogul like mv idol David 
Gef ten. 1 want to be a mai<jr force in tllm. theater, and 
music. My face may open the doors tor me now . but it 
is my mind that will take me through those doors and 
to the places and positions I envision for my filtUCe. 

F'-r n"U . u lui's )■•//>■ ni\! <tip/ 

l \ I- been gi \ ing modeling a t bought . W v been 
told 1 look like Beverly Johnson. Who know s!^ Maylx' 
the wnrld couki use Beverly Johnson, the set|uel. 

Or niayk Sa/i;^l't} h) Salurv will launch a line of 
unJtrwtarjiiJ )>ju'11 he tht A fro- American Kate Moss. 
/ iun ui // now. \ou anJ'ireach. 

As long as this time I 'm on top and he's the one 
pulling dow n his panties. □ 

Wayne Sterling is a New York-based screenwriter ami a 
devoid mmber(fthe Couture PoeU collectm. 
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They've already killed themselves once. But Scott Poulson-Bryant finds that 
De La Soul aren't just pushing up daisies. 



DEAD AGAIN? 



First, a pop quiz: Which De La Soul immlxr a. likeJ ketchup? b. liked yogurt? c. likedTuizzlers? 



• UH-OH.- SAYS POSDNUOS, "THERE S THE ANGEL 
ofDeath. " Here they arc, three small-town Long 
Island boys at the edge of the world; well, the edge 
of California, really, out in San Pedro, a seaside sub- 
urb with an old army base just a stone's throw from 
the curvaceous haciendas that pass tor tarn ily abodes 
out this way. And here comes the Angel ol Death, 
who is actually the production assistant assigned to 
bring De La to the set of "Breakadawn, " the first video 
from Buhloane MinJsldte. This new De La Soul record 
arrives just as people are starting to listen to and 
understand De l-a Sou/ Is Dend, the second album, 
which was the defensive, serious-minded follow-up 



to the fun-loving debut i Feet High and Rising. As 
the trio — Posdnuos, Trugoy the Dove, and Maseo — 
rise from the couch, run combs through tlieir retro- 
fros, and solemnly greet their maker, the death thing 
rings in my ears. 

De La Soul killed the daisies for your sins. That 
death, that pretentious artistic suicide, was the ulti- 
mate result of the Black Boy Motto: Define a brotha 
at your own [>eril. Of course they couldn't go out and 
kill all the fans and the record-company folk and the 
journalists who used those daisies (not the flower, the 
rappers insisted, but an acronym for "Da Inner Sound, 
Y'all ") as a shorthand way of giving De La column 



inches. They had to do it themselves — to themselves — 
in the hopes that somebody might pay attention to 
ibviii instead of the shorthand. A tall order indeed, 
because the questions remain: Who are they.'' Do we 
know? Will we ever know? Docs it matter.-' 

What does matter, what will continue to matter 
as far as they're concerned, is the music, the rhymes, 
and the multiticred meanings built like intricate 
clockwork within. On Buhloiiui: Mitidstatt. Pos as- 
serts — forcefully, somewhat regrettably, and with 
finality — "Fuck being hard, Posdnuos is compli- 
cated. " Which, in and ot itself, is another kind of 
Black Boy Motto, a kind you don't often hear stat- 
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PEOPLE SAY DE LA'S SOFT, SAYS DOVE, BUT WE JUST DON'T LET 

THE IGNORANCE SHOW. WHY DO WE HAVE TO JOIN A BUNCH OF FOOLS? 



ed, let alone rhymed, in the break-beat concertos 
we call rap. At least, you never would have heard it 
before De La Soul hit the scene. 

Pop quiz time, again: 
How Jo yn/i lit a black guy ? 

IN THE WAKEOF HIPHOP, EVERBOOrSTRYINGTO BE 
one. Blacking up seems to be the easiest and surest 
way of blowing up. Blackness equals hardcore; hard- 
core equals hip hop. De La Soul know better. 

They treat the cl iche-laden Uvasc style that defines 
so much rap with sharp- 
tongued irony. "EgoTrippin"' 
from Biihliidni Mindstale takes 
further the witty and wise 
mock-cockstrongness of the 
second album's "Afro Con- 
nections at Hi 5 (In the Eyes 
of the Hoodlum).' This time 
out, the group comes off very 
hard — so hard they actually 
bite rhymes and phrases from 
other rappers' lyrics. They can't 
even grab their nuts with a 
straight face. 

Dove: "Sonic shit is just so 
clownish we gotta gig on it. 
We gotta make a joke about it. 
I can't tell everybody to be De 
La Soul, but itdiKS mean trom 
the soul, trom the self The 
only way todoit is to be com- 
fortable with yourself It can't 
be, 'Oh I'ma be a gangsta 
t(xlay 'cause that's the shit.' It 
might make you a mil, but is 
that what you really are? 
Bei ng a hi p hopper or a gangs- 
ta or just a young black man, 
you gotta be dressed a certain 
way or have a gun or maybe 
rob a few places or go to clubs. 
People say that De La's soft, 
but that's just because we 
don't let the ignorance show. 
We know about all that stuff, 
but why do we have to join a 
bunch ot toolsr'" 

De Lii Soul realize that the 
power ot pen-in-hand and lips-to-microphone adds 
up to a lot more than the often desperate-sound- 
ing shouts of / mil that drop from the tongues of 
myth-making motormouths. It'sabout honesty. It's 
about — dare we say it.^ — art. Posdnuos jumps out of 
his seat to make his point. 

Pos: "There's just so much to write about. Why 
is it, every time you do an album, it's gotta be one 
track about me getting with thisgirl? People tell the 
same stories and ain't got nothing new to say about 
it or put a spin on it. The same stories — I'm sell- 



ing drugs on the block,' 'I got arrested one time.' 
There is so much to talk about. I love that the harder 
ir is to come up with the concept, the better it is, 
because it opens your mind." 

Dove: "A lot of people don't see hip hop as an art. 
They just out there doin' it, putting no work in it, 
just to get it done. It's not just something done to 
make money. It is a business, but that's aside from 
the creative part." 

Blowing up: It might blow up, but it won't go 
jiop. That's the mantra that opens Buh/mm MinJstiiu 
and runs through the record like an escaped convict 




on the lam. Don't try to catch it, because it 'll take 
on various disguises anti constantly elude you. 

First Pos says the title refers to "De La Soul's minds 
expanding. " Later, he'll add chat it's a play on words 
(This is a De La record, you think, what else could it 
be.''), as in "we could blow up, but not go pop as in Top 
10, or we could have a hit in the Top lOand still not go 
pop. meaning cxpUxle or have a backUish. " 

Of course, the title also refers to the general state 
of the hip hop community. That shits gonna blow 
up . . .You heard so-and-so's new album, yo, G, he blew 



up. De La Soul know, from experience, that blowing 
up, like one of the green balloons Tommy Boy clev- 
erly used to hype the record, can only be done on so 
much hot air. And the eternal question: Whose air is 
it, anyway.' Not who's getting blowed, baby, but who 
exactly is doing the blowing.'' 

Another pop quiz: 
How Jo )iiu spell 
" shwiiigiilokiite" ? 

IN ALL THE PHOTOS THAT ACCOMPANIED De La 
Soul Is DcaJ. thegroup looked 
morose and solemn. None of 
the pumped-up bravado that 
might flow from the egos of a 
group coming off a nciir-plat- 
inum debut. Where was the 
fun and sunshine, the peace 
and happiness.'' 

Pos: "When .i Ftel High 
came out, we were three young 
kids happy to be in the business. 
Luckily, we liad Prince Paul [the 
prixlucer whom the band call 
the fourth member of De La 
Soul) to guide us and enough 
intelligence not to get caught 
in a lot of the traps. The second 
album, though. WiLS the after- 
math — we were trustrated, 
overworked, tired. It wasn't 
about whet her we could do the 
first album again. We didn't 
caa-. Being in thestiulioand try- 
ing to create stuff that i|uickly 
was hard. And it wasn't new to 
us anymore. Earlier, experi- 
menting wa.s in our nature 
because we were learning." 

Dove: "And it wasn't re-al- 
ly about losing the D.A.I.S.Y. 
Age or the hippie image, but 
just telling people to open 
their minds. It was a rebirth ot 
something new. People had 
overworked the D.A.I.S.Y. Age 
thing. De La Soul was the 
D.A.I.S.Y. Age. So if you kill 
the D.A.I.,S.Y. Age, you kill De 
La Soul. So we were dead." 

No longer jusr the pkig-tunin' good-time guys 
with deep-thinkmg ways, the group found themselves 
the leaders of a movement that they never planned to 
start. Sure, they came off with the fly baggy look that 
was taking hold in the community, and the hair thing, 
well, yeah, drc-ads became the long and short of black 
urban hair style. They were thinkers, raised on rap, 
conscious of trends, but they were unwilling guides. 
They were just being themselves. 

Dove; "We had to accept the label. It's cool if 
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business can be yours! 
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of the international music 
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school newspaper and 
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North Carolina, Illinois, 
Michigan, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennesse, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington D.C., 
California and San Francisco.. 
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WE MADE MISTAKES ON THE NEW ALBUM, SAYS POSDNUOS, 
BUT WE LEFT THEM IN 'CAUSE THEY SOUNDED COOL. 



people say DeLa remind them of hippies, but when 
they make it seem as if that was what we were try- 
ing to do. that ain't cool." 

Pop quiz time, kids; 

Which album did Posdnms not include on his list of 
five best hip hop albums? 

a. Raising Hell 

b. Criminal W inded 

c. AmeriKKKa's Most Wanted 

d. The C real Adventures of 
Slick Rick 

e. De La Soul Is Dead 

POS STANDS IINDI R THK 
glare of the San Pedro sun with 
a long black thing in his mouth. 
It'salens that will pull backiis 
he starts to rhyme and get a 
shot of his entire face. Maseo 
and I>)ve sit nearby in tall 
director's chairs, waiting for 
their turn to choke on the lens. 
They make jokes in Posdnuos's 
direction, buggin' out with 
one-liners and asides that are 
reminiscent of the new album, 
but also remind you ot the silli- 
ness ot ,) Feet High and Rising. 

On Buhlmne Mindstate, the 
silliness is built into the tracks. 
Quiet as it's kept, it actually 
sounds like De La Soul are 
having fun again. The free- 
stylc-fest runs a clean path to 
the finish line, unhindered 
by the elaborate — sometimes 
strained — skits and sketches 
that bordered the tracks of the 
first two records. The fourth 
cut, an elegiac instrumental 
called "1 Be Blowin , " featur- 
ing Macco Parker, turns up lat- 
er on the record with rhymes 
added, titled "1 Am I Be. "The 
casual stroll of "Breakadawn" 
coasts along on its Smokey 
Robinson sample and Michael 
Jackson loop. 

Pos: "When we start re- 
cording, we might be going in one direction, but it 
never fails that at some point along the way, it turns 
completely and heads in another direction. This 
record flowed on feeling, on emotions. I listen to it 
now, and I think, 'Wow, we weren't even thinking 
of saying this or that.' It's like a jigsaw puzzle. 

"This time out, the peace of mind was cool. We 
dealt with thcstutt wchad todeal with on the second 
record — you know, why were people saying shit about 
us? This time we didn t care; we said, 'Let s go back 
to buggin' out." This record I can really compare to 



the first one "cause we had so much fun in the studio 
creating it. The mistakes we made on this album? We 
lelt them in, "cause they sounded c(M)1."" 

Just before the Angel ot Death approaches the 
trailer, De La Soul talk about the latest round in their 
fight with blowing up. They agreed toapix-aron the 
soundtrack ofjudgei/ient Night, an upcoming movie. 
Hcre s the gimmick; a hot rap group would pair up 
with a hot alternative group tor each track. De La 
Soul? Meet Teenage Fanclub, the Scottish grunge 
pop band of the mt)ment. 

De La, mtxlest suburban souls that they are. were 




surprised by the genuflecting attitude the Fanclub 
took toward them, but hey, this was a chance to be 
on a soundtrack, make some loot, go to Manchester, 
and, most important, to experiment, to flex some 
new muscles. With no ideas at all — except the 
perennial old chestnut of possibly going out like 
that — De La decided to l(K>pTom Petty into a sweet 
little number called ""Fallin".'" 

Pos; ""You know how our skits are so long that peo- 
ple think theyrcsongs? That "s what this is. We looked 
at ic as a joke, a song about a rapper who fell off. " 



Dove: "We didn t care. We wouldn t play our- 
selves to do something that was wack, but the way 
the concept plays itself out, it"s supposed to be wack. 
The track is supposed to sound wack." 

But as usual tor De La Soul — the group who spe- 
cialize in notgiving the |xrople what they want — they 
were misunderstood. The record company loves it; 
they want it to be the first single.They want a video. 
Tommy Boy even asked them to put it on Buhlimne 
Mindstate. What concerns De La Sou! is that people 
just don't seem to get it. 

So how do you blow up without going out? 

It's the artist's inescapable 

dilemma. In an effort to 

m.ike a "wack " song about a 
" wack rapper, De La Soul 
only cemented their reputa- 
tion as first-rate writers. From 
Pos"s ""pocket full ot tame " 
metaphor to Dove s "fandan- 
go Kangol"' rhyme scheme to 
Maseo's insinuated beats, 
"Fallin " works. It's a smarter 
"Pop Cioes the Weasel, " an 
even sharper "Cheesy Rat 
Blues,"" just to name a couple 
ot rap songs that have mined 
the same territory. "You playtx! 

1 yourself, " goes the song s re- 
frain. IX' Lii Soul would rather 
beat you to the punch than 
take the punch at all. That"s 
for ignorant lolks. 
And only somebotly igno- 
rant wouUI ask the question I 
was asked by a fellow passen- 
ger on the plane to L.A.."You"re 
going to interview I^eLaSouI? 
Do they matter anymore?" 
Pos; "As far as I'm con- 
cerned, De La Soul doesn't 
matter. As far as the way that 
guy was seeing it — the image. 
I've always seen this group this 
way; Ityou were blind orclosed 
your eyes. De La Soul would 
still be right there in front of 
you. It you close your eyes, you 
can't see DeLa Soul the image, 
but you can still experience 
them. So many groups, when you close your eyes, what 
do you hear? Noise. And after a couple of I istens, you're 
thinking, 'This is annoying. " 

Dove; "We were raised to be rebellious. The moth- 
er of rap tells people that they have to do things this 
way or that way. We don"t listen to Mama Rap. True 
De La fans will buy our records if De La does what 
De Lit does."" 

Final pop cjuiz; 

De lut Soul is. . . ? O 
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JUST OUTSIDE MIAMI'S GLITTERING MECCA OF MODELS, CELEBRITIES, AND NIGHTCLUBS, A GROWING MAFIA OF TRANSVESTITE THIEVES-WITH 
CRIMINAL CONNECTIONS ACROSS THE COUNTRY-HAS DEVASTATED A SMALL TOWN. GISELLE BENATAR UNTANGLES THE BIZARRE STORY OF... 




Forty miles outside Tallahassee, an inconspicuous sign 
on Route 10 marks the turnofF to C^hattahtHKhee, Flo- 
rida, home to the River Junction Men's Correctional 
Institute. The red-brick prison sits on a sprawling insti- 
tutional compound complete with a white hospital, bar- 
rack-like living quarters, a weed-infested miniature golf 
course, and a state mental home. Visitors wait in an air- 
less front room dominated by a glass cabinet filled with 
baseball trophies. It's an improbable place for my first 
meeting with Rodney Lowery, a.k.a. Miss Christian D'Or. 

On this humid June morning, Lowery arrives through 
a barred metal door accompanied by a large female guard. 
Police reports have in the past referred to Lowery as Jane 
Doe, followed by the terse descriptions 'he/she " or "dress- 
es as a female." Today, though, he is unmistakably a 
man — only his stylized runway swagger betrays his pre- 
vious lile as one {)f South Florida's most notorious drag 
queens. Hishair is buzz-cut and naturally black. His del- 
icate features — angular cheekbones and deep-set brown 
eyes — are noticeably devoid ot makeup. Lowery's ward- 
robe consists of a blue, short-sleeved uniform, white T- 
shirt, white socks, and black work boots. Still, something 
about the way he carries the whole Prison Basics look 
reminds me of a remark the prosecutor made while 
attempting to convict him of stealing two rhinestone 
tiaras. "You know what — he's pretty stylish," she joked. 
"He can take a prison uniform and make it ltK)k good." 

Rodney Lowery has looked better. For several years, 
police and news reports have chronicled his exploits as a 
member of a gang of transvestites who rip off designer 
clothing from boutiques in .South Florida, usually in lull 
drag. Lower)' was one of the ri ng's origi nal and most flam- 




Miss Jessica Nolan (far left), one of Miami's legendary drag stars, takes in tlie show at Club 21. 



Beach County courthouse. Inundated with pretenders, a 
disgruntled circuit judge finally called Lower)' and anoth- 
er transvestite, Henry Lott, before the bench and demand- 



CLOTHES AND COPS AND SEX CHANGES COMING NOT-SO-STRAIGHT OUT OF SOUTH BEACH. 



boyant members. "I was always outspoken about doing 
it, ' Lowery admits. "I did it to support my life. ..which 
was the glamor life." 

Like many in the gang, Lowery grew up in West Palm 
Beach. By the time he dropj^td out of high school in the 
1 1 th grade, he was already deep into the drag scene, com- 
pleting in local transvestite beauty pageants and voguing 
balls. A "24-7 queen, "Lower)' was rarely seen out of make- 
up and never in men"s clothing. "There were 15 of us," 
he says. "Every queen liad their own style. My style was 
ditlerenr and unique — I had Christian Diors, Yves Saint 
Laurents, Bill Blasses, Bob Mackies."' He competed in 
more than 30 balls and beauty pageants, he says, and rat- 
tles off a long list of titles — "Miss Vogue, Miss Essence, 
Miss Queen of Queens... " Sometimes he worked the streets 
to support his drag habit, but mostly he robbed cloth- 
ing stores. His first boutique burglary was at a local dress 
shop just a short distance from a police station. ""Alarms 
don t mean nothing, " he says, with a dismissive hand ges- 
ture. "You have four people working a store, in 10 min- 
utes youre out of there." At the peak of his career, says 
Lowery, his crew had twoor three warehouses filled with 
stolen merchandise, including dozens ot "after-five dress- 
es" and several minks. "We didn't do anything like K 
Mart," he says. "We were looking for places where white 
people would go — the more upscale stuff. " 

Despite the bragging, Lowery wasn't one of the most 
successful thieves. His case became infamous in South 
Florida when several transvestite burglars began using 

his name on their arrest reports. The sudden proliferation 
of Lowetys caused a good deal of confusion at the Palm 



ed to know which one was the '"real Rodney Lowery." "I 
know the people who was doing it, " says Lowery now. 
"They were my friends. " 

Before long Lowery was starring in a minor media cir- 
cus surrounding SoLitli Fl(>riJa"s rampant transvestite bur- 
glaries, which aroused amused curiosity in outsiders and 
anger among devastated boutique owners and insurance 
agents. He was ultimately convicted ot stealing the two 
tiaras and, though he admits to many other offenses, 
Lowety still claims he is innocent of this particular crime, 
insisting he took the rap for one of his triends. 

But Lowery did little to help his case. Before his 
appearance in court, his defense lawyer warned him not 
to alienate the jury by dressing in drag. He grudgingly 
agreed. "I said, I don t know about no man ssuit. But I II 
come as somewhat a man," he says, grinning slyly. But 
after the first day in court, Lowery claims the state attot- 
ney openly identified him as a transvestite. So, during 
recess, he fixed his hair, pot on a little makeup, and made 
a grand entrance into court wearing a chartreuse crepe- 
de-chine pantsuit. It was a tasteful ensemble, certainly, 
but for one problem. Lower)' had recently stolen the out- 
fit from another boutique. 

In 1990 Jennie Livingston s close-to-the-boni? docu- 
mentary Paris Is Burning stripped away the theatrical 
paint — the ridiculous wigs, the lavish ballgowns — to 
reveal the grim reality of street drag culture. All of a sud- 
den, it seemed, drag was turning upcvcrj'where; American 
Express ads. Madonna and Nirvana videos, talk shows, 
fashion runways. RtiPaul.sashaying down the catwalk in 



a blond wig and big platform pumps, has practically 

become a national icon, Jaye Davidson's little secret in 
T/x Cry ing Came nn international obsession. Even Martin 
Lawrence, moderately famous as the host ofDeJ Comedy 
Jam, became a household name as " Sheneneh" in a wig 
and high heels. Meanwhile, the world Livingston por- 
trayed in her film — a world of black and Latin gay men 
searching for community — has been decimated by AIDS, 
poverty, and violence. This past April "/'/* Nm Yort Times 
marked the funeral for Angle Xtravagunza, one of 
Livingston's stars, with a lengthy piece headlined"Paris 
Has Burned. " But in isolated p<Kkets across :he country — 
Texas, Illinois, Florida — the culture is very much alive. 

Five years ago, police in South Florida began to uncov- 
era criminal network ot crnnsvestitc gangs. Their initial 
lead came when a clerk at a self-storage warehouse off 
Belvedere Road in West Palm Beach noticed a series of 
tall, exceptionally well-dressed women entering a par- 
ticular locker. The locker turned out to be packed with 
pilfered merchandise, and the women turned out to be 
men — .several now well-known thieves, including Rixlney 
Lowery. From there, police tracked more transvestites 
to more storage houses tilled with clothes and goods 
acquired from more burglaries. " That s what led us olTon 
the whole transvestite trek," saysdetective Mike Roggin 
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of the West Palm Beach Police Department, who has 
traced the ring's activities for fourand a half years. "It just 
kept snowballing." 

Cops dubbed the robberies "smash-and-grabs," named 
for the ring's practice of shattering store windows with 
heavy bricks or backing stolen cars through the plate- 
glass displays and hauling off sheets, trash bags, or arm- 
fills of clothes. Street queens call it "doing illusions," a 
catch-all that covers a wide range of criminal tricks — 
boutique robberies, credit-card fraud, check scams, pros- 
titution, and [x-tty drug dealing — used to get the dress- 
es, the drugs, and the occasional breast job or sex change 
that sustain the fantasy of drag lite. 

"Mopping" — as shoplifting is also called — is preva- 
lent among drag queens nationwide. But South Florida's 
drag gangs have taken this simple theft several steps fur- 
ther. Police believe most burglaries are committed by a 
close-knit group of 21) to 3(1 transvestites who in turn use 
more than a hundred "butchy-boy, " lesbian, and straight 
"helpers" on raids. Local fences then distribute the stolen 
clothes to area buyers and even a few legitimate boutiques 
in other parts of the country. The ring originally preyed 
on fashion-rich counties around booming South Florida, 
including Dade. Broward, and Palm Beach. But with 
smaller groups splintering oft from the core, the web now 
covers a much wider territory. Stolen gcK)ds have already 
been traced to New York, and police believe the network 
may even stretch tx-yond the I .S. 

In New York and Chicago, cross-dressers group 
together in "families" or "houses," otten named after fash- 
ion designers. But their level of illegal activity — usual- 
ly confined to individual cases of theft and prostitution — 
doesn't compare to that of South Florida's criminally 
aggressive gangs. Throughout the conservative Southern 
state, gays and transvestites are highly marginalized, and 
in the isolated, rural areas like Belle Glade, homophobia 
is vicious. "It's not great to be labeled as a homosexual 
up in Belle Glade," says Roggin. "It's probably one ol the 
f>oorest areas in the entire country, out there in the cane 
fields." Most smash-and-grabbers are lower-middle-class 
and black, with few opportunities for economic advance- 
ment. Like other alienated and ghettoizcd social groups — 
such as South Central's Crips and Bloods — South 
Florida's drag rings have inevitably blossomed into a 
fringe culture with a penchant lor extralegal activity. 
Special Agent George Vilardi ol the Florida Department 
of Law Enforcement (FOLE), which has been tracking the 
cases statewide, calls Florida's families "little terrorists." 
"They'll actually terrorize an area, " he says. "They'll come 
in and just keep hitting and hitting and hitting." 

The robberies come in cycles, peaking before big balls 
or local beauty pageants. Though high-profile smash- 
and-grabs for designer merchandise have attracted the 
most notice, "they dabble in everything," says Detective 
Roggin. "Whatever the order is, they have to fill it — 
whether it's children's clothing, video cameras, or auto 
accessories." The takes range from S50(i to $20(i.(K)o, 
depending on the size of the operation. Roggin can't even 
guess at the total value involved. "To put a price tag on 
it is almost impossible," he says. "It's millions and mil- 
lions. " 

Smash-and-grabs are crude, simple crimes in which 
speed is crucial. Several hours beforehand, crews send two 
or three scooters to check the store layout and target mer- 
chandise. Most burglaries are pulled oft between 11 p.m. 
and sunrise, when shopping malls are deserted. Groups 
of three to 12 loot the store within 10 minutes, furiously 
grabbingclothesotfthe racks. Frequently, illusionists are 
so engrossed in their work that they fail to notice securi- 
ty cameras capturing the entire event on tape. 



Vilardi screens two security videos lor me one after- 
n(K)n in an FDLI: conference room. The tapes, which have 
no sound, seem like violently comic Chaplin shorts. 
Vilardi fills in with comments. "That's a male, by the 
way, the one in the sweater," he says, identity'ing a large 
black drag queen carrying a TV set. Later, he points to 
twosmiish-and-grabbers. "One of these characters is dead 
now from AIDS," he says. "To be honest with you, 1 don't 
know which one." 

The weird gender clash between the mostly black, 
flamboyant drag world and the white, macho police cul- 
ture has produced subtle changes in the men who inves- 
tigate these cases. Anotherdetcctive with the West Palm 
Beach Sherrif sOfficegives me some helpful tips for deal- 
ing with the politics. " They re never "he" or him.' It s 'her' 
or she, " he advises. "You gotta give them respect. Don't 
ever ask them where their clothes came from. That's a 
turnotL" Roggin seems the most transformed by his beat. 
When 1 first met him he was remarkably well dressed 
forapoliceotFicer, in a blue Ralph Lauren shirt and taste- 
ful floral tie. "This is a little sidebar with Mike," Vilardi 
jokes later. "It's a riot. You can go with him toa woman's 



store right now and talk, well this is such and such from 
Paris. I'm like, "Mike, keep the noise down. You're embar- 
rassing me. " Roggin practically blushes as Vilardi tells 
this stoty. "I'm te/Ziiif; you, " he protests. "To track down 
where that clothing came from you gotta;^»ou a lot." 

Built around a large mall, West Palm Beach's North 
Shore district seems likeany suburban neighborhood. 
Set back from quiet streets, the community's family-size 
homes have neat lawns and new coats of cream or yel- 
low paint. Most have one car in the driveway, sometimes 
two. I've come to the neighborhood Itxiking for Dwight 
Barnett, a.k.a. Large Marge, a well-known, formerly 300- 
pound smash-and-grabber who has recently been released 
from prison. Byron Anderson (not his real name), anoth- 
er local kid whom I met while tracking Barnctt's case, 
has agreed to broker our meeting. Quiet, sensitive, and 
eager to please, Anderson, who says he's 23, holds a 
white-collar job and is an active member of a local 
church. At 22, Barnett already has a reputation with the 
Palm Beach Police as a habitual troublemaker. "He'sa lit- 
tle bit more intelligent than most of them," says Roggin. 
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"A little more well-spoken and not quite as ruthless. " 

Anderson and Barnett ^rew up in the same neigh- 
borhood, several blocks from one another. Their paths 
diverged, however, way back at North Shore High, where 
both hung out in different crowds and got into differ- 
ent kinds of trouble. North Shore always had a reputa- 
tion for "pretty boys," Anderson says. "It was weird. We 
had a football team that consisted of bisexuals. We had 
a track team that was homosexuals and bisexuals. And 
we had several teachers who were either lesbian or homo- 
sexuals." The North Shore boys were also known for their 
style. "Everyone was into fashion," he says. "It was just 
this fabulous school." 

Anderson outlines the bizarre social distinctions he 
grew up with: "The bottom-line queens, what they called 
in the street trashy queens,' were Dwight's group." The 
better-looking and more popular boys "dressed out of GQ 
magazine, their parents had a little money, and they were 
all going somewhere." When I ask if he was a member of 
this group, Anderson goes coy. "You could say I was one 
of the guys that were doing a lot of stuff undercover," he 
says, grinning awkwardly. 

Boyfriends were one mark of social status. The trashy 
queens "all wanted the drug dealers and the football 
players and they could never get them," Anderson says. 
"Dwight and his crowd hated me. And they hated my 
friends and associates." 

Each group was involved inadifferent "level" of crim- 
inal activity: the trashy queens practiced "low-class" 
smash-and-grabs; the GQ queens were involved in more 




A rare closeup: smash-and-grabbers so engrossed in their work, they missed cameras taping the entire crime. 



"gave up ht)mosexuality and the glamor life" altogeth- 
er — though he seems to have simply replaced it with a 
more socially acceptable illusion. "My church, it's another 
family, honey, " he says. "It's together." Though he sub- 
sequently moved back to North Shore, he's severed his 
last links to the old crowd. "I cut all the friends," he says, 
"all the ties. Because as long as I had those ties, there was 
always going to be that pull. " 

Back in the neighborhood, we arrive at Dwight 
Barnett's mother's house. It's virtually indistinguish- 
able from any other home on the block, except that there 
is no car in the driveway and no visible sign of life. I 
knock several times before Barnett nervously cracks open 
the door. He's wearing tight blue jeans and a sleeveless 
vest that shows off his broad biceps. His stay in prison 
seems to have trimmed ofF much of the bulk that inspired 



NORTH SHORE HIGH WAS WEIRD. WE HAD A FOOTBALL TEAM THAT CONSISTED 
OF BISEXUALS. THE TRACK TEAM WAS HOMOSEXUALS AND BISEXUALS. EVERYONE 
WAS INTO FASHION. IT WAS JUST THIS FABULOUS SCHOOL." 



"upscale "and lucrative crimes like drug dealing. "Smash- 
and-grabs originated as just stealing beat fashions from 
the mall, so that you could keep up with the party scene, 
the club scene," says Anderson. The crimes got more 
sophisticated once the kids began competing in drag 
balls. "They need this fabulous camp," he says. "And if 
you don't have the talent to make the gown, it's time to 
steal." He insists he never shoplifted in high school. 
However, he "thought it was fabulous to ride around in 
limos and host drug-dealer parties. " 

Barnett was dragged deeper and deeper into the smash- 
and-grab scene by his godbrother Kim Bunch, also a drag 
queen. "Dwight was really smart," says Anderson, "but 
he was kind of awkward because of his size. And he was 
also loud. Nobody wanted to hang out with him. But 
Kim had the money and the clothes and the skills. She 
had a car, this jeep with the word "Playgirl "on it. Dwight 
would ride around with Kim in this jeep with the boom 
on it. It was just this glamorous thing." 

Anderson "s flirtation with drug dealers proved brief 
Crashing on a sofa one evening, he was awakened by a 
vision. "I heard these fcx)tsteps,"" he .says. ""So I turned over 
and there was nothing there. I did n't go back to sleep and 
I heard these footste[')sagain.St)I turned back over. . .noth- 
ing was there." He interpreted the mysterious tiptoeing 
as a visitatit)n from God. "I always used to pray to God,,/ 
god," he explains. "I was in so much pain having to live 
these two different lives. And hey, I got my prayer, " he 
shrugs. "1 got out of it." After the "vision," Byron left 
West Palm Beach, moved in with close relatives, a min- 
ister and his wife, up North, and joined the church. He 



his nickname. When I ask for an interview, he inches the 
door closed. "I don't want to talk about it anymore," he 
says through clenched teeth. "I've put that part of my life 
behind me. If I ever decide to write the story of my life, 
I'll call you,"" he- adds, before .shutting ic completely. 

Barnett s brush-ofrisn"t surprising. Part of "the glam- 
or life " s allure is that it is imi^netrable to outsiders — a 
safe haven for kids who've been ridiculed all their lives. 
Rejected by mainstream culture, illusionists like Barnett 
create a realm in which their sexual identity is accepted — 
even celebrated — on its own terms. "You need to gt) to 
some of these shows backstage and hang out, " Anderson 
says. " It s a battle with clothes. It s about getting thebad- 
dest garment, thebaddest tiara, thebaddest pairofshtxrs 
to go up and win so you can be Miss Soimlhing. It's about 
the titles. It's about, hey, this is Anastasia, this is Large 
Marge, she's the Grand Queen. That's what it's about." 

An hour before showtime. Miss Jessica Nolan openly 
admires her own illusion in a large backstage mirror 
at Club 2 1 in Hallanadale. A tight black tube dress clings 
to her voluptuous curves and hugs hersilicone-enhanced 
bosom. She touches up black hair slicked down into a 
sharp bob, and checks her full pout rouged bright pink. 

Nolan is one of the more flamboyant figures in South 
plorida'sdrag histor\",oneof the legends kids like Dwight 
Barnett, Byron Anderson, and Rodney Lowcry dream of 
being. Born in Cuba and raised in Miami, she began per- 
forming in balls and pageants when she was \ ft. Though 
she won many titles, she abruptly quit the pageant life 
several years ago. "It's not that my time is over," she says. 



"I can still compete with the best of them. But I just don't 
want to go through all that." Lately, she wt)rks behind the 
scenes, emceeing shows, attending competitions around 
the countr)-, and sponsoring new talent, as a Living Legend 
of Miami s House of Eccentrica. "I'm the legend behind 
the name, "she explains. "I work the most, I'm in the lime- 
light. So I represent the house." 

I've come to see her this evening because she emcees 
"Searching for the Stars" night on Thursdays at Club 21. 
The event is regularly attended by a host of young black 
drag personalities from West Palm and Miami, some of 
them well-known smash-and-grabbers. When I ask ifany 
of her "children " steal clothes to get ahead, Nolan reacts 
as if I've suggested she's wearing the wrong shade of blush. 
"People do shopl ift or you buy from people that arc known 
shoplifters," she sniffs. "Everyone needs to make a liv- 
ing however they can. I don't disrespect you because you 
do whatever you have todotoget through life. But I know 
where / stand. " She pauses for a minute, stares in the mir- 
ror. "And to each his own. We re not all thieves as they 
portrayed us in Parts Is Burning. I for one don t shoplift. 
I make good enough money to buy clothes. And I have 
my credit cards." 

Tonight's event is a fundraiser Nolan organized to help 
Miss Divinity Everlasting raise the $5,000 she needs to 
compete next week in one of the region's biggest drag 
events, the Miss Florida Pageant. Financially speaking, 
the benefit turns out to be a big disappointment. By the 
time the [icrformers hit the stage at midnight, there are 
fewer than 30 paying audience members. No one seems 
to care. The show must go on. Melcxiramatic as it all is, 
the show is (xldly conventional, even familiar. One by one, 
the grand queens — Miss April Summer, Miss Deja Dior, 
Miss Brittany, Miss Divinity Everlasting, and Miss Jessica 
Nolan — step out t)nto a raised platform and lip-synch 
Whitney Houston's "I'm Every Woman" and Janet 
Jackson's "That's the Way Love Goes" as Nolan yells, "You 
wanna see her work! Work, hitch.'.'.'" Miss Deja Dior, in 
jeans hotpants, big platforms, and a macramc wrap top, 
might be a demure model in this month's Mademoiselle. 
Miss Brittany, who wears a big blond wig and leather push- 
up bra, is only slightly more campy than Madonna herself 

Mary Ann Thomas's home is located in a northern sub- 
urb of Palm Beach County, a slightly Ixttcr-otT, more 
racially mixed version of North Shore. Thomas's coral, 
hacienda-style house is one of the nicer homes on the block, 
which was the first clue that this local schoolteacher had 
another life. "She only made about $28,000 a year," Vilardi 
says. "She had a Jeep Cherokee, a Mercedes, a huge home, 
jewelry all over the house. You name it. And probably not 
a thing in there that she actually ever bought." 

Police eventually discovered that Thomas was a local 
fence for transvestite smash-and-grabbers. A re|x5rt Vilardi 
filed describing a February 1992 raid on her home states: 
"Thomas would putchase large quantities of these items 
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from the suspected transvesticcs on numerous occasions 
without regard to sizes, brands, or style of apparel." Police 
tracked the stolen merchandise to smash-and-grabs 
throughout the state. "It was a good 8()-mile radius, easy," 
says Vilardi. Thomas was convicted in August on 18counts 
of theft, but will probably ser\'c less than one year. 

Nevertheless, for the police, fences are hot catches, 
the crucial links in a complex clothes-for- 
cash connection, and the keys to closing the 
network down. Illusionists usually split their 
loot, keeping the tastiest outfits tor them- 
selves and selling the rest to these middle- 
men and women for about 10 percent of an 
item's retail price — say $5 for a $50 dress. 
'Smash-and-grabbers have to steal a lot and 
they've got to steal continuously," Vilardi 
says, "whereas the fence is really making 
some money. " But breaking up the network 
completely is virtually impossible. "You 
shut off a couple offences and somebody el-se 
is going to take their role." 

Since Thomas's case isstill pending, nei- 
ther the police nor her lawyer would discuss 
details. But it isn't hard to figure out how 
she hooked up with the ring: Tliomiis subbed 
as an English teacher at North Shore High. 

Outside Club 2 1 on a Thursday night, the 
locals are already sizing each other up. 
Every queen who has one is flaunting a 
boyfriend, mostly young butchy-boys 
dressed in baggy striped shorts and bright 
baseball caps. From glamor queens in tight 
red stretch dresses and plenty of gold jewel- 
ry togrungegirls in l(X)se-fitting floral-print 
dresses, to Janet Jackson-style banjy girls, 
everyone is working a look. 

I'vecome toClub 21 tonight with Byron 
Anderson. "Therearethreecrcws," hesays. 
"In West Palm-Boynten-Delray, that's one 
crew, you get a few queens that are elegant, 
but the majority of them arc sleazy. The 
Miami crew, you've got a few of them that 
are simple and elegant. But the majority of 
them arc doing ilUusiuns. And South Beach 
is like the grand fabulous queens that don't 
have any hang-ups. Madonna hangs out 
there. Everybody hangs out there. I guess 
you evolve into South Beach." 

To everyone else here, Anderson's former 
association with the West Palm crew defines 
his stake in tonight 's war. But he's more con- 
cerned with a private, internal conflict. 
Though he's agreed to come with me for 
"research purposes," Anderson hasn't been 
to a nightclub since his religious conversion. 



"I don't miss the glamor or the thrill because I'm still 
getting it," he says. "Believe me, I would not have giv- 
en all that up it there was not truly a god." To prove the 
point, befote we arrive at the club, Anderson admits that 
he's not 2y as he told me earlier, but only 22. The tiny 
distinction means something. ""I'm telling you because 
I'm sick of illusions, " hesays. "I'm just concentrating on 
who I really am. " As we walk through the door and cruise 
the bar he says, "I'm ok," as much to himself as to me. 
"I'm ok. I'm ok. I'm ok." 

The North Shore crew is already in the house. Many 
of them are surprised to see Anderson. A good-looking 
homeboy in the local uniform — baggy jeans and baseball 
cap — comes over and gives him a big bear hug. "I haven't 
seen him in a long time, " Anderson says as he walks away. 
"He had a football scholarship. I'm trying to get him out 
of this. I feel bad, because I was the one that got him into 
it." A tall black queen in a white leotard and floral skirt 
also waves to him from across the bar. "That's Anastasia."" 
he says, waving back. ""She also used to be a football play- 
er at North Shore. " Dwight Barnett.out ofdrag tonight, 




stands in the corner, pointedly ignoring us. Just before 
the show, Barnett suddenly materializes before us, abrupt- 
ly shoving Anderson in the chest. "How dare you bring 
a reporter to my mother's house!" he shouts, shoving 
Anderson again. Then hepointstome. "You're gonna get 
him in a lot of trouble!" Another tall, slim queen moves 
in behind Anderson and pushes him back at Barnett. A 
black car-wash skirt whips wildly around her thighs and 
a gold ring flashes in her left nostril. "Shall we get him 
Dwight? " she yells. "Let'sget him! "Caught between the 
two, Anderson is dazed. Arms locked by his sides, his 
tensed body ricochets back and forth like a blow-up plas- 
tic punching bag. In a matter of minutes, the commotion 
has drawn a small crowd. 

Someone eventually breaks up the fight and we slip 
away unscathed. Outside the club, Anderson assures me 
we weren t in any danger. But things might have been 
different had we stayed to watch the show. "You saw that 
friend of mine who came up. Hes a good friend. He said 
to me, "Byron, Dwight's mad at you. A lot of people here 
arc mad at you.' That was our warning," he explains. "If 
we didn't leave then they would have wait- 
ed till after the show and gotten us in the 
parking lot. " 

On the way back to West Palm Beach, 
Byron tells me he won't be returning toClub 
2 1 . "1 needed to see it from the outside," he 
says. "Look at Dwight. The fact that he's 
just out of prison and he's pulling that shit. 
I could have called the cops and shut that 
place down and they'd have hauled his ass 
right back to prison. Stupid. " He spits the 
word out. "They're so stupid. That's why 
the only thing those people will ever do is 
steal clothes and go to balls." 

One of the only things that seems to wor- 
ry Rodney Lowery while he is in prison 
is the whereabouts of his wardrobe — the 
Christian Diors, Yves Saint Laurents, Bill 
Blasses, the Bob Mackies. He left much of 
it, as he usually does, with female cousins. 
"They take care of it like it was theirown. I 
learned not to leave stuff with other queens, " 
hesays. "They'll steal everything." In the old 
days, Lowery recalls, he had three closets 
filled with ballgowns and pageant costumes. 
"I'd just sit in them," he says proudly. "I 
don't know how to wear all of it. I got enough 
gowns for a lifetime." 

Obviously fascinated with his own sto- 
ries, Lowery is easily seduced by legitimate 
attention — especially from the media: at 
one point he boasts that A Ciirrenl Affair 
wanted to do "a whole set on him." I ask 
Lowery what he plans to do once he gets out. 
Tm gonna try to go to school for cosmet- 
ics," he says. "I do hair pretty gootl." He 
probably won't go back to live with his 
mother in West Palm. "The last time I got 
out I was supposed to stay with her. But 1 
couldn't handle it. I'll probably go some- 
place else. Atlanta or maybe New York. 
Pick up something new."" He pauses and 
looks around this dull and ugly room. "I d 
like to say that I've learned my lesstin," he 
says, finally, flashing a charming smile. 
"But I feel like if I can go get a gown and be 
the most beautiful one in the pageant, I'm 
gonna go get a gown." □ 
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HIEROGLYPHICS 

Fresh air and trees breed dope MCs. 
by Joan Morgan 



This of course will meet the protesta- 
tions ot the jiihettocenrrisrs, the alleged- 
ly hardcore, but these are the cries of 
idol worshipers who live on a street that 
never was. Hiphopdoesn'tgrow in the 
South Bronx anymore. It broke out a 
while a^o, likea homeboy standing in 
front of a Queens-bound moving truck 
filled with new furniture and old 
dreams. And after Rakim, L.L., Public 
Enemy, De La Soul, Run-D.M.C, Ice 
Cube, A Tribe Called Quest, and Arres- 
ted Development, an argument can be 
made lor trading bullet-ridden nights 
for real backyartls. 

So Hieroglyphics, the squad most 
likely to rival the indelibility of the 
Native Tongues, happen to hail from 
the relatively middle-class and well- 
manicurcd sections of East Oakland. 
And that alone turns mt out almost its 
much as the ability ot Souls ofAlischiel 
and solo artist Casual to caress these 
jaded urban ears. Theirdebut albums, 
'yj Til Infinity and Fetir Itself (both 
on Jive Records), lend credibility to 
the industry buzz — the pretty young 
things possess the kind of raw, un- 
adulterated skillz and unprecedented 
rhyme styles that spawn bidding wars 
and A&R wet dreams. 

But as the cool-iiss jazz biiss of 95 T il 
Infinity escorts me across the Bay Bridge 
toOakland, I realize that there's some- 
thing else I'm responding to; a wave 
of nostalgia, perhaps. There is some- 
thing about the Souls of Mischief and 
Casual — these teenagers who never 
flexed at the fever or escaped the heat 
of a blistering Bronx summer by chill- 
ing poolside to a Flash jam — that seems 
hauntingly, comtortingly tamiliar. 

Oaktown may be the home ol pimp- 
beats and gangsta leans, but it don't 
Uxjkadamn thing like the Bronx. Nest- 
led in a fortress of lush rolling hills, it 



gives the constant illusion of fecundi- 
ty, like anything could grow there. As 
three waist-high brown children run 
up and down the hi lis of Like Temescal 
Park, planting tree twigs, conquering 
and claiming new territories, Opio — 
adreadlockcd, butter-almond beauty 
with a cherubic smile — guides me 
through the maze ol the Hicro crew's 
well-traveled shortcuts. 

Hiero's ties run deep. Most of them 
have known one another since elemen- 
tary school and have been rhyming 
together just as long. Opio has never 
thought about Ix-ing anything else but 
arap|5er. "Ifl wasn't doing this," he says, 
"I'd probably be in junior college Try- 
ing to scratch my way through until 1 
got signed. High school was a big-ass 
joke. All my concentration w;is in rap." 

That any teacher could miss Opio's 
capacity for poetry shouldn't amaze me, 
but it docs. His lyrics — grammatically 
correct even — have the kind of wit, 
craftsmanship, and [wtency to rival the 
likes of Cube, Q-Tip, and Posdnuos. 
Add this to the list of hip hop's great 
accomplishments: recognizing the long- 
denied brilliance ot little black boys. 

Later, after the chilly Oakland night 
moves us indoors, the crew unravels the 
essenceof the Hiero aesthetic. Call her- 
balz flow mad and green, permeating 
and sweetening the air like incense. 
Casual and the Souls are sprawled com- 
tortably across chairs, the floor, and 
manager producer Domino's black 
leather couch, and their answers flow 
with all the improvisational fluidity of 
jazz musicians. 

"The Hiero motto is 'new shit every 
day.'" starts Phesto. who is surprising- 
ly soft-spoken tor a man whose vinyl 
alter ego blasts rhymes like a semiau- 
tomatic. "We battle each other so we 
can build off each other's stuff." inter- 



jects Casual. "We go through helladif- 
(erent phases in our rhymes because 
we're always trying to surpass each 
other." Back to Phesto: "The lyrical 
conflict within Hieroglyphics moves 
way taster than the outside conflict in 
the hip hop world. " 

In addition to Hiero's shared obses- 
sion with composition, Opio credits 
their unique sound to their insular 
seclusion. "Wegrew up listening toTtxj 
Short, New York MCs. and people like 
that, but I guess the reason we don't 
sound like them is that our biggest in- 
fluences are each other. " 

Del Tha Funkee Homosapien. the 
elder statesman of the Hiero gang, 
illustrates this point during a conversa- 
tion in New York. "On my first album 
(/ Wish M) Bnt/MrGmrge \Kis Hm). the 
concept was kind of built for me by the 
label. It was depressing. gt)ing on the 
road doing songs I didn't like. I had my 
boyz coming to me like. Damn, what 
happened to you, Del .'' You had demos 
that was doper than this shit.' It made 
me teel hellabad." 

Back in Call, it quickly becomes evi- 
dent that Tajai Massey has a way of 
dominating conversations. This should 
not be misconstrued as selfishness or 
self-absorption; it is simply the way of 
those who claim stardom as a natural 
birthright. At 18, he has all the confi- 
dence expected of a young man who 
hiLS just turned down Yale, Princeton, 
Berkeley, and Harvard and deferred „ 
St;intord lora\ ear torock the hallowed ^ 
halls ot Hip Hop University. I 

L;inky, hyper, and incredibly hand- £ 
some, Tajai breaks it down for me. "You j 
have to battle to be the best," he says. 3 
"Otf the head is the ultimate measure S 
of a rap|ier. A written is one missile, but 5 
the ability to freestyle — that s spr,iy- s 
ing up shit. For us it's like verbal war I 
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games. But." he makes sure to add, "it's 
weak it you have to hit somebody or try 
to intimidate them physically while 
you're rapping. You should just come at 
them with your rhyme and destroy 
them. Find theirweak spot and liit them 
there — a lot. " 

To my delight. Domino has fallen 
into an old-school groove on the turnta- 
bles, scoring our conversations with one 
chissic after another. A '7()s music fanat- 
ic, he's responsible for Souls' and much 
of Casual's trademark sound — bluesy, 
sexy horns laced over big, airy jazz beats 
or unrelenting bass. 

"Most producers my age," says the 
ancient 22-yc'ar-old, "didn't grow upon 
live music the way I did. I listened to 
everything from theJB's to the Beatles. 
But as much as I love James Brown, I 
won't sample him. What I try to take 
from James is the way his band played 
together — how tight his horn section 
was, for example — and re-create that 
feeling with my samples so they play 
like a band. " 

"Even these fo<ils," he says, motion- 
ing affectionately to his crew while our 
heads keep time to "The Body Rock" 
by The Treacherous Three. "Say 'Old 
Sch(X)r to them and they chink of PE, 
L.L .and Run-D.M.C." 

It is said that the way of the rein- 
carnated is to live with no memories of 
past lives, as it nothing came before 
them. And so it should not surprise me 
that the Hieros seem surprised, if not 
a little indignant, when I ask if they 
consider themselves more old school or 
new school. Hip hop is no longer a bas- 
tard child, and these kids know it only 
as a cultural given. There is no way for 
them to know that they are aestheti- 
cally closer and more spiritually akin 
to the hip hop I was raised on than to 
most of what they are listening to now. 
So Opio responds to my question im- 
mediately instinctively: "We're new- 
school definitely. Stylistically, we're 
hellamore complicated than old-school 
artists." 

When the crew came to New York 
for their record release party. I would re- 
member this and laugh. We hung tough 
all day. but by dinner time their slight 
discomfort with concrete, crowds, and 
the industry scene became obvious. 
"We'll meet you back at the hotel." 

Hours later, they re nowhere to be 
found. I'd finally buck up on them 
'round midnight, chillin' in Rock 
Steady Park, the legendary home of 
breakdancers and B-boys, graf artist.s 
and MC battles long gone. Working 
their way to the nearest blade of grass, 
these young old Souls had instinctive- 
ly landed in a den of hip hop lore. 



Casual is toSouls what "Guard Your 
Grill" is to "Ghetto Bastard. " Most of 
the Hieros can envision a life outside of 
the music. Tajai will enter Stanford in 
the fall to become a doctor or a teacher. 
Phesto to Berkeley to study architec- 
ture, and A-Plus, who describes him- 
selfas "as much a fan as I am an artist, " 
could do anything as long as it's related 
to music and be happy. 

But at a bear-like six foot three, IS- 
year-old Casual stands alone, rhyming 
with the intensity of a man whose life 
depends on his music. "That's the only 
thing in the world I'marrogani about." 
he says. "I give it everything I have be- 
cause I want to be known as tl.h lit^t MC. "" 

His dark-brown eyes are like deep 
lic|uid pools, inviting but simultane- 
ously issuing warnings about the dan- 
gers of night swimming. I'niike the 
Souls, he does not engage in conversa- 
tion about his private life. He leaves that 
vulnerability for vinyl, allowing the 
often autobiographical nature of his 
albimi to reveal who he is. 

His actions are sometimes revealing, 
too. Later that night in Frisco, an intru- 
sive foreign white male mistakes me 
for the Venus Hottentot and refuses to 
keep his hands out of my hair. Casual 
and Tajai appear out of nowhere. Tajai 
guides me gently into a liquor store. 
I eav i ng Casual t he space to de.i I w i t h t he 
issue at hand. When he rejoins us, the 
white man is gone — just another un- 
pleasant race memory. I attempt to 
thank him, to talk about it, but he will 
not let me. And it's clear that pushing 
the issue will turn those dark pools 
tempestuous. "It's cool," he says, look- 
ing away from me with finality. "I ain't 
tripping." 

The next day is ExsterSunJ.iy. After 
church and "being rescued from hella- 
chores, " Tajai will show me the monkey 
bars where he once fell off and messed 
up his tongue. Opio will spend the day 
at home eating hummus, waiting for 
Blessings, his longtimegirl. And A-Plus 
(who has finally returned from an im- 
promptu trip to Southern Cal i ) will join 
Tajai. Domino, and me on the steps of 
the plaza at Berkeley to talk about men 
and women, life and struggle. It's nice, 
if a little ironic, kicking it with these 
rappers as the sun sets to post-hippie 
bongo beats. 

" There are a lot of middle-class rap- 
pers that like to front hard, like the) "re 
from thestreets.and I think th.ic's wack," 
Tajai says with notable solemnity. "It's 
helladisrespecttui to the people who 
actually have to live like chat. Ami fron- 
tin' is just not something you Jo it you're 
a man or a woman. That's win I |ust try 
to come as I am. We all do." □ 
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FUNKY DIVAS 



by Hilton Als and Emil Wilbekin 

This isoerdiva. 

She approaches the footlights, rivers 
of roses at her feet, waves of applause in 
her head, the bright sparkle of her tiara 
gleaming, her throat constricted (deli- 
ciously) by the aria sung to near perfec- 
tion moments before. She extends her 
arms to embrace the brownness of her 
skin flooding the concert hall. As she 
bows, her lips shape these words: 

Thank you. . . 

As she considers these moments pre- 
ceding hers: Jazz maestro Cecil Taylor 
and playwright Adrienne Kennedy's 
operatic theater piece, A Rat's Mass! 
Procession In i'lfw*;; Janet Jackson's inclu- 
sion of soprano Kathleen Battle on jamt. ; 
Anthony Davis's opera X; (The Life and 
Times of Malcolm X); and the crystal-clear 
f(X)tage that exists of pioneer Marian 
Anderson singing "America" at the 
Lincoln Memorial in 1939 before she 
could grace the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera — subsequently dominated by 
ruling diva Jessye Norman. 

Our d i va bows to the fijtiire, too, seen 
in the faces, heard in the voices of these 
new opera favorites. Three who are mak- 
ing the form their own by freeing it of 
its European contraints; singing it their 
way in a number of genres (performance 
art, recitals, operettas), filling space with 
glorious sound, theirgifts to us. 

Our diva turns to the wings on her 
right and intrtxiuces Alva Rogers, Indira 
Mahajan, and Carlos Arevalo. 

Rogers has broken the boundaries of 
her classical training to become a per- 
formance artist who sings (mixing opera, 
jazz, and R&B), acts (see Daughters of 
the Dust and School Daze), writes, does 
voiceovcrs, and everything else. 

Mahajan is finishing her last year at 
Mannes Col lege of Music in Manhattan, 
where she is training to be an opera sin- 
ger. She's studied violin and sung jazz, 
but her heart is with classical music. 

Arevalo combines classical technique 
with foreign languages, dance, and 
drama. He can be heard on the original 
cast recordi ng of ATLAS: An Opera inT hree 
Parts, composed by Meredith Monk. 

Our diva bows to history when she 
bows. Her history includes: 

Leontyne Price, Paul Robeson, Mar- 
tina Arroyo, Grace Bumbry, Reri Grist, 
Shirley Verrett, Simon Estes, Barbara 
Hendricks, Betty Allen, Vinson Cole, 
Michael Austin, and the soon-to-be voic- 
es of her fiiture. 

Bravo! □ 
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NO APOLOGIES, NO REGRETS 



Buju Banton 's fateful plunge into controversy could have ended his career and dealt 
dancehall a death blow. Joan Morgan returns home to Jamaica and finds 
reggae's brightest black sheep standing firm. 



It's New Musk Semimc w«ck in New York, ram- 
mer '93. The crawd outside S.OA.'sisatjrpi(al mix 
of badge-wearing hip hc^ hopefuls and chose they 
would like to become. Posted at the entrance of this 

telarively snull cliil) is .1 seasoned duor div.i and litr 
muscular assistant. Tlicy .ire t liere to let the merely 
laminated know that the lirsi Anient. m hsieninj; 
party for Buju Banton, one ot Jamaica's hirnest and 
most controversial dancehall dons, is strictly a pri- 
vate affair. Yes mi dear, the guest list is m lull etteet 
tonight. On it are some of the most jsrestjgioiis 
names in reggae: megaprtKlticers Steely and C.lev ie. 
Penthouse's [>)novanCierm.iin, superstars Tiger and 
Tony Rebel, new jacks Red Fox .md Baj ja Jedd, and 
Columbia Retords's grande dame of dancehall, 
Maxine Stowc. They arc here not only to schmooze 
but to show support for one of their own, a brilliant 
and prolific young deejay who has spent much of the 
last year at the center of a fieice intenndoaal outcty 
over a single, brutal tune. 

The door diva motions steadily for the throng on 
the sidewalk to enter, but it is the glimpse of Buju's 
Uack stretch limo that finally breaks up the ritual- 
itdc wrJciisiiv and filim the ciowd indoMS. *Did 
yoa see that limousine?" • yety pmtjr, vety l&niGee 
diead asks her friend with a hint of indignation as 
they head into the club. Girliiiend two teaches for 



tfaejedc chicken wings being served waiter stylee "So 
much for roots, rock, reggae.' As if in reply, Buju's 
"Deportees" video floods the lO-foot screen. 

Banton 's scathing first single for Mercur)' Records 
u lis tin 1, lie 111 .1 |, ill MIL, II I .ihro.u! « hi) commits the 
dii.il Sill lit illeg. ill\- gettin' l.irge.ind tnrgerting his 
needy family back home. He ends up deported: 
"Sc|uander your money now you're living like a dog." 
The video's distinctly Jamaican ima,uer\ - Kingston's 
Norman \fanlev International Airport, the anxious 
mot her asking the mailni.in it her son has sent money, 
the ti.irettKit father who can't afford shoes, the ghetto 
youth foUoW'ing Bantondown thestreetslikearagga- 
muftin Pied Piper — are a far cry from, say. Snow's 
"Informer" video and its MTV-friendly subtitles. 

Banton may be releasing his first foreign (read: 
American) album, Voiaof Jamaica, but his real com- 
mitment is to "yard," the hardcore dancehall audi- 
ence. According to Lisa Cortes, the vice-president 
of A&R who signed Banton, a catered-to- America 
campaign is neither the label's nor the artist's inten- 
tion. "What's most important, in the initial stages 
of the pro ject," she says, "is that &n hose, beeanse they 
made him. If the record crosses over, that's nice, but 
at the end of the day that's not who he made it for." 

An international audience was the fiuthest thing 
from Buju's mind 00 tlte day lie tecocded "Boom Bye 



Hye," the tune thatlws — fo r be t ter Of worse — become 
permanently linked with his name. The song's title 
derives from the sound of gunshots "in a batty-boy 
[gay man] head." While there is a long Jamaican tra- 
dition ot .iniigay songs, incltiding man\ drpii ring 
homo-eide, these have usually fallen only on sym- 
pathetic ears in dark, smoky dancehalls. But "Boom 
Bye Bye, " delivered over the same supple rhythm 
tr.ick as Mad Cobra's certified -gold slow jam "Flex," 
sudcic nly bee ame a staple mix for American DJs who 
may not even have undciStOOd tile gtuff potois they 
were broadcasting. 

"Two men hug up and a kiss up .iiul a lay down in 
a bed," gcx^s the song. "SluK)t them now come mek we 
shot them POW! " Days after GLA AD (Gay & Lesbian 
Alliance Against Defamation) and GMAD (Gay Men 
of African Descent) began distributing "translations" 
of the lyrics to the press, the Neu- York Post put Buju's 
smiling face on their cover w ith the screaming head- 
line "HATE MUSIC." 'Whether through bad luck or 
&te, the teetiage deejay found himself in the awkward 
positionof explaining the sexual attitudes of his home- 
land. Buju had just signed a six-figuie deal with 
PolyGtam, wliicli took pains to distance itself from 
the lecotd. 1 do not advocate violenoei^nstaiqpwie 
and it was never my intention to incite violent acts 
with 'Boom Bye Bye,' reads his carefully cnfted press 
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relt'.isc. ""Hcn\'t"\ cr, I mLisc srace uneqLiivfx ally tliar I 
do not LDiiJonc iu>m()scxLiLilit\- as tiiis litesrvlt.- runs 
conrrar\ to ni\- religious beliefs. " 

Adding to the media storm were ongoing debates 
over censorship and tree speech. Speaking at a recent 
music-industry convention, Boy George, who was 
once considered pretty controversial himself , summed 
up the position of one camp: "I have a real problem 
with free speech when it .illows people to be racist, 
homophobic, anti-Semitic. 1 have a rt-al problem when 
a reggae artist is allowed to call for the crucifi.xion ot 
homosexuals." Bur former Columbia Records exec 
Carol Cooper cautions against killing the messenger 
without ocamining the cultuie for which he speaks. 
"Alt is the equivalemofdKaim,'' she says. "Yini can't 
contiol dreams. Art is liitt that and it serves tiiat kind 
of end, working through things you can't work 
thtoiigh any other way." 

Buju's real &n base does not get invited to down- 
town New York industry panics. And they will not 
be the ones to write stories or reviews. His stateside 
reputation as a hate-mongeting homophobe aside, 
the fiurt remains that American audiences have not 
quite figured out what to do with dancehall reggae . 
In terms of the industrj', dancehall is exactly where 
hiphop w.us Htye-irsago. Dark faces kic kin' scarv mes- 
sages in languages most studio execs do not under- 
stand get treated like stepchildren until their music 
starts making dollars. 

While reviewers who are foreign to both t iilnires 
have learned to discuss hip hop with ,i srudied, it 
sometimes disingenuous, decorum, their ignorance 
about Jamaican street culture leaves them fumbling. 
There is, for starters, the tendency to discuss both 
forms interchangeably, a symptom of the widespread 
failure to recognize cultural ditTcrences betw ee n black 
folks hailing from different parts of the world. Add 
to that a reluctance to grasp the metaphoric rich- 
ness of Jamaican patois and the result is uncompre- 
hending journalism like this "review" in the July 3 
issue of S<//^R/r 

"Best known for his pieviousgay bigotry, Banton's 
Mercury debut is most appealing when it features 
material that minimizes the actual presence of the 
toaster liiaiself—^hoseslcipiiy,garbled phraseology 
is grating regardless of its conient....Even when he's 
most incense Buju manages to be numbiqgly boring. " 

Toevaluatehisentiiealbuminthewakeof"Boom 
Bye Bye" is to remain convenientlr ignorant of 
Banton's artistic prowess. The now notorious single 
is only one of more than 60 records that Banton has 
sired in his young career. And while Bob Marley's 
singing voice — tempered with American country 
and soul — may have represented the rising con- 
.sciousnessot a nation on vinyl, he too.(/)f//f'f in the "gar- 
bled phrasec)logy ' ot Jamaica's ghetto people. Like 
those of his spiritual role mcKlel, Banton's songs often 
chronicle the plight and the unbreakable spirit ol 
the island's least enf ranchised. Check the lyrics of 
the now anrhemic "MassaCiod": 

"True ihe poor cin'r afford the knowledge, dem 
no get none the ricli man ha\'e the dollars and no w,in' 
give we some/br.igadi)cioiis,ind bo.is)' r.ilk iiiin .i tling 
down/a pure 190 i: Benz him bring down, sell the most 
crack, the coke, heroin and opium 'dcm no wan see 
ghetto youi' elevate outta the slum/...tell me now, 
how Massa God world a run?" 



B.u k at the party the music is turned down, and 
Lisa(a)rtes intrcxjuees herstar torheexix-ctant c rowd: 
"Here is the young man who. at the .ige of has 
alread)' had more number-one records than Bob 
Marley m a single year. " As impressive as the kudo may 
be, it can't rival what Banton accomplishes in a few 
minutes on the microphone by simply being himself. 
With his tall.lankyfiame keeping dub time, the birth- 
day boy (yes,he|lHttumed 20 today) freaks the a cap- 
peil.i in the raw, raucous soul chants that have stylis- 
tically revolutionized dancehall. Hissigaatuiesmile 
,ind i nfectious staccato laughter show no metcy, and 
sixjii even the Yankee dread'ssimulating gun salutes. 
By the time Buju goes to do the meet-and-gteet, it is 
clear that the crowd has fidlen a little bit in love. 

As GLAAD's director irf' ptiblic aiiairs, Donald 
Suggs has spent much of the last year in a cul- 
tural crossfire. His cafiS au lait skin and the 
group's white, affluent image have subjected him to 
cridcism from other folks of color. A photo caption 
in a recent issue of Class magazine reads: "Donald 
Suggs. . .Many African-Americans refer to him as a 
white ni.m \\ iih .i very black tan." 

"Not only do they exix-ct me to Ix- white, " resjsontls 
an animated .ind \ isibly frustnited Suggs, "they assume 
we're acting in the interest ot while men. There is .i 
real ambivalence in the blai k communitv toward 
speaking out about problems. lr"s still acceptLible to 
sa\ things tlnar .ire degrading and humiliating, or to 
advoi are s lolence against women and gays. This is 
seen as a w.iy of expressing ( ertain feelings of mas- 
culinity, ot empowering the black male. Like that's 
really the core of our community, that's our salvation. 
So if that sacrifices women, lesbians, and gays, then — 
that's okay." 

But Suggs's concerns are only part ofan extreme- 
ly complex picture, for the battle lines are also drawn 
around other issues. Power, for one, and who is most 
able to wield it. Suggs claims one of the most com- 
mon mispeiceptioos is of "this very wealthy and influ- 
ential gay community anackiqg this poor Uack artist, 
[when the leality is] the ditection of the campaign 
came almost exclusively from people of color." 

Nonetheless, persistent rumors maintain that a 
gay Immigration and Naturalization Service em- 
ployee was responsible for delaying Banton's band 
entry to the United States, and, on the down-low, 
that MTV — although they deny it — has placed an 
unofficial ban on Bu j u's and Shabba's music. Rumors 
aside, it is undeniable that "Boom Bye Bye"'s sud- 
den disappearance finm the airwaves and The Tmight 
Show's decision to cancel Shabba's appearance after 
he publicly supported Banton are both displays of the 
power usually reserved for American white males, 
irrespective of sexual orientatit>n. And while Suggs 
says he opjX)ses censorship, he is medi.i-savvy enough 
to predict the results of CiLA A l)"s efforts. The Ho.yt cov- 
er stor\- ran complete with a photo of respected black 
radio entrepreneur Percy Sutton captioned: "His sta- 
tion plays the disc."" The threat of protests ag.tinst 
W H1,S and NX KKS were more than enough to make 
[lirse I or|Mirace-mindedinsritutioo$give"BoomBye 
Bye the boot. 

""Oneot m\ biggi-st problems tn .ill chis is ch.it there 
seems to be no attempt to understand the culture, and 
that's not iair," says Vivian Scott, the vice-president 



of A&R for Sonj'/Lpic who signed Shabba Ranks and 
has watched her Grammy-w inning star go from the 
top to being totally ostr.ici/ed. The |X'rson who was 
realU' .ihle to put it -ill in pers[iecti\e tor me was 
Sli.ihh.i's motlier. M.im.i ( ht ist le. I le w.is r.nsed in a 
very religious househoki aiiil taught that certain things 
are not correct. Murtk r is not correct, incest is not cor- 
rect, rape is not correct, sodomy is not correct, and 
homosexuality is not correct. Mama Christie told me, 
"You have to understand that the homosexuals you 
have over there fin the U.S.] are different than theones 
in Jamaica. They live separately, they come out only 
at night. No one sees them. And some of them ate 
sodomizets; they take little boys.'" 

"It's ridiculous that so many people here ecpiate 
homosexuality with child molestation," says Melanie 
Smith, ajamaican social worker who went to college 
in the U.S. "You have just as many, if not more, het- 
erosexual molesters and rapists. But then we live in 
a society that values men more than women, so the 
rape of a little boy is a much bigger deal." The level 
of homophobia on the island directly corresponds 
to this machismo factor. "How Jamaican men feel 
.iliont hninosexu.ilitv luis .1 l(;t to do w ith how they 
feel .ibom sex," Smith umiiiuies. " They're not sup- 
posed to put ilieir mouths down there. The\ 're not 
suppnse<l to be p.issive m any wa\' with woithu. So 
the thought ot letting a man enter \ (hi is contrary tO 
everything the\' think a man is supposed to be. " 

Suggs, who has never been to Jamaica, refuses to 
belie\ e that homo]ihobia is an inst itutionali/ed norm 
on the island. "1 will continue to rejet r tins notion 
that West Indiansare somehow more homophobic or 
that they are murderous in some way. I think that 
[Banton] comes out of a certain segment of the 
Jamaican community that is particularly hostile to 
lesbians and gay men." 

Not so, says Rodney Williams, a 27-year-old 
Kingston architect: "You Americans must under- 
stand Jamaicans are all somewhat hcunophobic; it's 
part of our culture. Everything in our society, from 
the church to your pwents and friends, tells you chat 
it is nmrally wrong. Jamaica is not like New York, 
where you see two men holding hands and all that 
type of foolishness. I do not have any gay friefids and 
I don't know anyone who does. If they do they can't 
be open about it." 

But according to one 40-year-old civil servant 
w h o p re fe r red not to use her name, the lack of a vis- 
ible gay presence does not mean there is a smaller 
proportion of gays in Jamaica than in North America. 
"It only seems that way because they ate forced, out 
of fear for their lives, to act out theirdesiies in secret. 
There are gay people in every class; someofthem are 
in very powerful positit)ns." 

Besides the dancehall, the netherworld ofhomo- 
sexLial relationships may be one ot the onh places 
where Jamaica's stringent class lines get crossed. "A 
lot of them take lovers from theghetto," shecontin- 
ues. "But when Ithe affluent ones] want to end the 
affair, their lovers can react very violently." Take for 
example the case of a prominent prolessfir from the 
LJniversity ot the West Indies w how. is rumored tobe 
gay. His lover decapitated him and left the rest ot his 
tiod\' in plastic bags along Liidy Musgr.ive Road. 

Last summer in Kingston, a mob that might gen- 
tly be described as bloodthiiscy gathered at Mandela 
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Park in Half Way Tree because of a rumor that gay 
activists were to march. "Many were prepared to 
commie thfir first murder — tochancedoing time or 
swinging from the gallows — if any pro-gay marchers 
turned up," reported the Jamaican HeraU. They came, 
the article said, armed with bottles, stones, pipes, 
machetes, pick-axes, and fists. One youth, with a knife 
he christened his "kitchen bitch," was even ready to 
take (UK the police if they came to the assistance of 
the protesters. The march never happened. 

When asked whether he thinks GLA AD's efforts 
will make any difference for gay Jamaicans, Suggs 
replies confidently: "It already has. I was on this 
show called The Breakfast Cliih in Jamaica and they 
told me it really provoked dialogue about this issue. 
Any time you force people to question their homo- 
phobia, no muter how &r off the spectrum they ate, 
that's gieat." 

The crowd assembled on New Ytt^t Day '93 at 
White River Reggae Bash in Ocho Rios seems to 
have missed that broadcast. Jamaicans of allhues and 
classes (as well as a few tourists, among them Daryl 
Hannah and John-John Kennedy) stam- 
pede the gates of an overbooked show to 
see Buju Banton. As he flexes hit after 
hit, the natives party yard-style, not 
knowing or caring whose hand is on 
whose waist, whose batty is receiving the 
grind. But there is one song in particu- 
lar that drives the audience to new 
heights of hysteria. By way oi introduc- 
tion, Buju bellows, "Lawd what a con- 
troversy, the batty-man them start fi get 
boasy." The (irst strains of "Boom Bye 
Bye" are nearly inaudible as the crowd 
works itself into an orgiastic frenzy. The 
gunshots, simulated and real, that con- 
tinue throughout the number are not 
only a display of love for the song, but 
something deeper and ultimately more 
frightening. They seem to be a pledge of cultural 
allegiance to a man who ha* not allowed "foreign" 
to compromise his morals. 

Every yardie knows that there are two Jamaicas. 
EThere's the one in the travel posters forOchi or 
Negril, where lifie is a continuous stretch of white 
sand, where the natives convince you there ate real- 
ly "ix) problem < and sing all thelive-longday.And 
then there's Jamaica proper, where the dollar is 
2SJA to 1 US on the Uack market, poverty is much 
more common than wealth, and the good-natured 
demeanor of most islanders is just another testimo- 
ny to the African spirit of survival. This is Buju 
Banton's Jamaica, the one I have made regular visirs 
home to since I was a girlchild. Those experiences 
alone havegiven me small bur essential insights into 
surviving the trying task ot commandeering two 
days in the life of a dancehall superstar. 

Most impxjrtant is rhe concept of West Indian time. 
"Soon come ' means I'll see \\m in jn\'\\ here from live 
minutes to five days; a morning ap]>ointment, which 
is what I have scheduled with Buju, means showing 
up before three o'clock. So when his spanking-white 
Isu2u jeep pulls up across the street from my father's 
house j ust after three, I repeat the popular island adage 
"Godgnmtmeifaeseienityioaccqxthethingslcannot 



change" like a mantra. 

His assistant comes to the gate and although I am 
ele'iirly in sight he follows the protocol ot the island 
and asks my lather for me. Like most young blatk 
men venturing into uncertain territory, Buju travels 
pt)sse in tow. His is a gentlemanly crew, consisting 
of the assistant and the honey-voiced crcxiner Wayne 
Wonder. And then there's Buju, whose chtKolate skin 
is swathed in earth -tonetl linen and traditional rude- 
bwoy mesh tank top, exposing a tight, young, mus- 
cular body and defiant brown nipples. He is polite, 
professional, and legitimately guarded. 

Jamaican born or not, I am still a lepresentative 
of the American press. "So where are we going?" he 
asks me. 

"Anywhere you'd like. It's up to you." 
"So what kind i£ story is this that you're doing.' 
Why do you want to see where I grew up, or to know 
about my fiunily? AU chMinfiMrmation is in the bio." 

I am heie trying to write the story that Ametkans 
have never seen, I tell him, the world ofBuju Banton 
through the eyes of Buju Banton. 

BUJU'S STATESIDE REPUTATION 
AS A HATE-MONOERINO HOMOPHOBE 

ASIDE, THE FACT REMAINS THAT 
AMERICAN AUDIENCES HAVE NOT 
QUITE FIGURED OUT WHAT TO 
DO WITH DANCEHALL 



This first ride is about establishing trust; he is 
interviewing me before I interview him. "Are you 
married.'.-.Do you have a boyfriend?...Children?" 
Just then, he pulls out pictures (Ais two littte girls. 
Jk>dian is three, Shaddi 18 months. Their smiling, 
adoring faces give diem the appearance of daddy's 
girls, and Buju seems equally proud. The tendency 
to produce gal pickney runs in his blood; he is the 
youftgest in a fiunily of 13 girls. 

But Buju isallboy,aseasoned flirt who dares you 
to resist his charms. "I've always wanted to aska jour- 
nalist this," he says with that wicked smile. "What 
happens when you're interviewiqg someone and the 
conversation takes another turn?* I answer his ques- 
tions as honestly as possible, even the provocative 
ones, knowing that part of his game is seeing how far 
he can go before I draw the line. He asks me why I 
trim my close-cropped hair and whether I ttim the 
liairaiiywhercelse. "Okay Buju," I tell him, "you just 
rciiched the line." But the game is lost it he can't charm 
me back to his side. He unloads one ot those super 
water guns into my lap. "You like the size of my gun?" 
he asks. The innuendo is so smooth, I miss it at first. 
Then I can't help but laugh out loud. 

"Do you mind a few slack jokes?" he asks victo- 
riously. 

"Not if they're fimny," I reply. "Otherwise they'te 



just annoying. "The laughter seems remark a mutual 
understanding, sol change the subject. "You like toys?" 
I.isk. "y'e-s. I have quite a lew of them. 1 think it's because 
I didn't get to play with them much as a child." 

As we rounti the corner to '>6Slipe Road, home of 
Penthouse Studios. 1 relax a little, believing that the 
carrot juice he's bought me from King Ital signi- 
fies some sort ot truce. But as we [lass through the 
studio's white stonegatcs, he issues his most blatant 
test. " So this is Penthouse, " I volunteer. 1 am safe, he 
assures me: theteaie no cobbeis,drug dealers, abduc- 
tors, no lesbians, no gays. "I'm not worried about my 
safety," I tespi in: i x'U Do 1 have any lesbian friends? 
No, I answer honestly. But you do have gay friends? 
Yes I do. Satisfied, he gives me a gentlemanly hand 
out of his jeqi and begins my mini-tour of Jamaica's 
leading hit fictocy. 

Tb get a vibe for Penthouse, tty to imagine what 
the eneigy ofDefJam must have felt like bock in the 
day, when the industry was just starting to take notice, 
and hip hop wannabes were as concerned with mak- 
ing history as they weie with getting paid. Aspiring 
dancehall dons line the fax. The moce con- 
servative wear "criss" linens; traditional 
rudebwoy sequins and velvets for the 
more flashy. The single sticker on the 
entry door reads simply, BUJU. It's an 
unnecessary reminder that in thislotfidl 
ofdreams Buju is king. 

Seven years ago, Buju was just Mark 
Myrie, a fi-year-old ghetto schoolboy 
with a penchant tor getting in trouble. 
"At the time, " he recalls, "there was an 
artist who was running things in Jamaica 
by the name ofBurro Banton. Every morn- 
ing, as a routine, he would go out on the 
plaza near my school and exercise and say 
himstutf I wmikl always be the little one 
sitting on the wall and observing. Sewn 1 
jusr get myself recruited to a sound sys- 
tem by the name of Rambo International, which con- 
sist of artists such as Flourgon, Daddy Lizard, Red 
Dragon, Sanchez, Clement Irie, Wayne Wonder — 
just to name a few." 

Buju voiced his first tune duougjiastrokeof good 
luck. Sitting under a mango tiee in the felling tain, 
he saw Clement Irie drive by in a taxi and got a lift 
with him to Blue Mountain studio. "There were a 
lot of big acts inside. I was very nervous. But I just 
clench my fists, put on my headphones, and do my 
thing, and it never sti^. That fiist lecoid was called 
"TheRuler.- 

We calk until the sun begins to set, and the cool 
of the evening tells Buju that it's probably timero 
get me home. He could use some rest too, he con- 
fesses, and suggests we go out later that night and 
maybe to the beach in the morning. The gesture is a 
nice one. and 1 accept his otter know ing tuU well that 
I probably won r see him until tomorrow atternoon. 
Not that 1 doubt his sincerity, it's just that 1 sense 
he plays as hard as he works and the city's night air 
is perfumed with promise. 

The next day comes and goes with no glimpse of 
Buju at all, although he does call once or twice, 
so I'm left with plenty of time to muse, this time 
about his journey fix>m the ghettoes of Kingston — 
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wfane lie ipentinactofhis yeas — to the more upscale 
area where he now resides. Although the two neigh- 
borhoods are only a few miles apait, the journey from 
one to another can take generations. Unlilce so many 
who c TDSS tlif class line, Biiju hasn't allowed the ghet- 
to to (Jim in his mt-mory. 

"Ourght-rtotonsisrsof no li^hr, .isfantlpipe,anJ 
no one to determine what is wron^ from riiiht," he 
tolci me months l">eh)re in New York. "Do you know 
what a srandpipe is.-" It's a pipe situated in the mid- 
dle of the community. Everybody have to come to 
this pipe and carry water. You don't have pipe run- 
ning to your homes. Yunnerstan ? You bathe inna 
that pipe, catch water from that pipe for all differ- 
ent purposes. That 's ( he ghetto I know. It's a place 
whete the system is deplorable, the yard of survival." 

Beingafighierisapart of Buju's spiritual legacy. Son 
of « singer and a street peddler, he claims to be directly 
descended 6om the (ebelliousMaiDon tribe, but kuned his 
funrivil stdUt in Kingston's sidewalk univeitity. "Ycai can 
always tell someone who gfow up in a middle-class home 
fiamaghettoyouth,''Buiusays.''Thetiiieiai9edinthe^iet- 
to is always on the alett. He waits fiitdie unex- 
pected every time 'cause that's the way he was 
brought up. At any moment youi door can be 
kicked off, your sister can be taped, anything. 
That's the diC&tence between the two." He 
laughs. "It'slikehenKnandhdl." 

For a youth reared in liell," the dance- 
hall offers a lifeline like no other. "Our 
dancehall music is getting a fight right 
now, " Buju admits, "and wc cannot hide 
from that. But a lor of people depend on 
dancehall lor survival — the man who sell 
the peanut, the man who boil the soup, 
the promoter who put on the d.uice. 
When I attended school, I used to ha\ e 
friends who'd come mto c lass excta late. 
When being questio[ied by the teacher 
where they're coming from, they say them 
just sell some peanut in the dance last night for them 
lunch money. So if dance don't keep, them can't eat. " 

Not far from my father's house is Buju's alma 
mater, the New Day Schcx)!. Today is 'Breaking Up 
Day, " a celebration of the last Friday before the end 
of classes. Gone are the uniform khakis and modest 
blue skirts. The yard is alive with the palette of 
brights particular to children of the tropics. Their 
minis, ntulticoloied borrettes, biking shmts, and 
neon fishnet tanks lend a much-needed dose of col- 
or to the dnb classroom interiors. As the sound sys- 
tem floods (he yard with 'artical riddinu, the wee 
ones wind theii hips and sway their arms with a sen- 
suality that manifests so early it seems inborn. I can 
see where Buju learned the power of rhythms, the 
magic of the dance, and the seductions of perfor- 
mance. It is mote difficult to imagine a young Mark 
Myrie focused on a bhckboard, constrained by the 
tightness <tf a classroom chair, than it is to see him 
in the concrete school yard, drinking a Guinness, 
smoking a cigarette or an CKcasionalspliff, and shar- 
ing boy tales of btaggadocio. 

The \ iLL -priiiLipLil of the Xew Day Scbool is up- 
town elcga[U, .uid no! a (an ot ' the deejay music" or 
Buju. She is, liowc\ er, gracious in het attempts to 
help me find someone who may have taught him. 
One teacher says she heard he never quite finished. 



None speak of him with (he warm tones usually 
reserved for femous alumni or role models. But they 
do admit that the kids are crazy about him, which 
becomes obvious as soon as that distinctive tribal 

roar licks the voun t: c niwd over the sound sysrem, 
whipjiing them inco a tren/.y. 

Very lew of the children I Sfx-ak lo knew that Bu|u 
attended theirschool. Timeanil again, surprise turns 
to proud satisfiiction on the faces of the younger ones, 
like 1 1 -\'e.ir-olil Taniek.i Frcckleton, a pretty tloe- 
f\cd uirl with a shv, i:.ip-t(K>rhti.l snii It-. "1 think Buju 
Ban ton si ngs great, " she gushes. Tm proud to know 
that a famous entertainer went to my sch(M>l." Others, 
like 12-year-old Alicia Fidd, find the information 
inspirational: "I want to be nurse when I grow up, 
and Buju Banton's success makes me feel as if I can 
accomplish my goals." But it's not all just blind ado- 
ration. Philip Watson, age 16, peeps my pad and for- 
eign patois. Newly mustached and handsome, Philip 
does not miss the opportunity to rush to his idol's 
defense: "I think Buju is a good role model because 
he talks about our lealities." He answers the qoesdon 

ONE HAVE TO UNDERSTAND l-AND-l 
CULTURE, SAYS BUJU. AND IF YOU 
DON^ TAKE THE TIME OUT 10 

UNDERSTAND MINES, THEN I DON'T 
CARE ABOUT YOURS. 



in my head before I 've even decided whether or not 
to ask it. "And as fiiras rhis 'Boom Bye Bye' homo- 
sexual business, 1 back him all the way. What Buju 
is talking about is reality. Homosexuality is wrong 
and nasty because it is unnatural," he tells me in a 
tone that is both matter-of-fact and vehement. "God 
didn't make man for man." 

The boy reminds me of something Buju once said. 
"I know, bona fide, I say something for the kids to 
believe. Music only teadi dem «w lesson. 'Vimiiattan'? 
So therefore, if I go back to the studio right now, and 
me swallow back my saliva, then weh me lead my 
fens to believe? That they have been deceived.' It's 
a strange paradox: perpetuate what so many have 
tried to convince him is senseless hatred, and he 
letains the power to inspire and enlighten a geneta- 
tion of young Jamaicans. But if he himself bectunes 
enlightened, he loses it alL 

In the heut of Buju'ssmall world, where tfaestakes 
are not MTV rotation or bvotable press but tadier the 
ability to walk the streets with the respect of your peo- 
ple, his refusal toapologize for "Boom Bye Bye" makes 
the most SLUM.'. I k- (iii!y to Inuk iit the severely 
diniinishfd scrt-et c. retlii")i!ir\ ol Sh,ihha Ranks, who 
responded to the jitessLire ot CiI.AAD s t.impaign by 
issuing a public apology. Buju may only be trying to 
avoid the fete of this once revered star. Preposterous 



tumaesfkxjded the island and w i>rked their way abroad: 
Shabbahad been gang-raped by a group of batty-men 
backstage at a New York performance and had to be 
ho^italized; Shabba is a batty-man; Shabba has AIDS. 
"Shabba," they say sadly, "he bow, man. He bow." 

Tlu' l.iNi time Buju .ind 1 meet .it Penthouse we 
exch.inge \ .inous ple.isaiitries, [lothoj us.iw.irc that 
it's only a niattL t ot nnu' hetorc 1 must ask tiic tjues- 
tions e\ery other reporttr has .iski.il him since he 
rele.iset! "Bt^om B\'e B\e. rhc mtdi.i s nice .uid the 
mediacan beb.td."he tellsme resigncxlU', "But I know, 
whete the media is concerned, they've got to write as 
1 ve got to live. So they do them thing and 1 do mine. 
It's not a power srruggleand ir'snocantBKe." 

With that established, he answers my queries by tote. 
He still does not believe in Liggoiism." He "will nev- 
er apologize ro a gay guy " H is only regret after all of 
this is that it was blown out of proportion. "Ifaguy build 
iq)a fire heap pon him head," he says, "then he can just 
go wear the fire heap. One have to understand I-and-I 
culture. And if you don't take dw time out to under- 
stand mines, dKnldon'tcareaboutyouis." 

After a long pause, Buju declares 
hopefully, "As fiiras thecontroversy lies, 
that was last year." But there is the new 
issue of "gay power" that he has to con- 
tend with. I ask if he has come to grips 
with the fact that gay |x-ople hold deci- 
sion-making jxjsitions inall media, MTV 
and late-night talk shows among them. 
*"^'ou mean wh.it it tiie>' no want Buju 
B.inton [o.ipjx-.iron thiise progtams.-' Yes, 
the thought h.is entered my mind," 
"So\"our pLin is to |usi keep going on-'" 
"I can't do nothing else." And then 
there's that l.iugh. "You wouldn't want 
me to, right ,'' 

He offers todrop me home it I can wait 
a little while. Yes, I say, although as soon 
as 1 see him peek his head into the studio where Wayne 
Wonder has been working I know that my ride will 
be a soon-come kind of thing. I notice Germain 
(Pothouse's e(|uivalent of Russell Simmons) trying 
to work his way pa.st the bodies lining the wall. Soon 
he affectionately shtxis the hangers-on outdoors. "1 
can'r think when they're all around me like that," 
he says. Such is the plight of the drcammaker. 

Only the chosen few are allowed to filter indoors 
to (he studio, whew Buju Bannm is doing his leg- 
endary do. 'Would you like to come inside?" Buju 
offers graciously. They're waiting to run the tape 
while Germain issues me paternal warnings about 
the studio not being a pbKe for those with delicate 
eats. The assembled crew is about 20-rudebwoys 
thick and the testosterone level is mad high. As soon 
as lliet^ hits the deck, the silent gun salutes begin. 
The track is pure gangsta and phatas hell, "^'ve got 
to do this Germain," Boju pleads. "It's the jeep tune 
for the summer. I can heat it. Pure murder." 

Germain can hear it too. But he can also hear the 
barrage of calls they'll probably receive regarding its 
violent content. "Lawd Buju, you want to kill me 
with contrt)versy. null?" But his smile already lx.'f ra\'S 
that the shit is toodojx- not to n^o\e- "\'o worr\ your- 
self Germain, " Buju says. "I've already started work- 
ing on how to eiqjiain it." □ 
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Here's Way ne now, cominj; south 
through the park towing his big 
Bose speakers in a shopping cart. 
That's Wayne Bradley, ruling presence 
of the famous Central Park skate circle. 
Here's Wayne acting like an umpire, 
using a little whisk broom to dust 
the glass and twigs and leaves off the 
asphalt so the skaters don't trip and 
break their faces. And here's Wayne, 
too, setting the speakers on a pair of 
upended trash cans, hooking the re- 
ceiver to a Sears DieHard that gives U) 
hours of continuous play, and putting 
a huge plastic Foster's Lager piggy 
bank on top of it all so people can leave 
donations for Wayne to buy tapes. 

What kind of tapes?* "When 1 come 
down at first I play jazz,' says Wayne, 
who's got a nappy pony tail and a cou- 
ple days' growth and is wearing his 
worn-out Adidas with his Air Force 
coveralls unzipped to reveal his chest. 
Wayne may look a little dissipated, but 
he keeps very regular hours. He's a fix- 
ture. In fact, he's the fixture, and if 
W5iyne hadn't shown up every weekend 
for the past 1 5 years there wouldn't be 
a Central Park skate circle and then 



the world would be a poorer place. "As 
I say, first I play jazz," Wayne contin- 
ues, "because I got to clean up and set 
upand I need something mellow." 

Later, when the first skaters arrive, 
carrying theirshoulder bags, their knc-e 
pads, their Lycra, their Ruffles, their 
Snapplcs, their Budweisers in individ- 

WAYNE'S 
WORLD 

He 'd like to teach the 
world to skate. 

by Guy Trebay 



ual paper bags (each can with a straw), 
and their littlesweat towels, Wayne will 
switch to dancehall. He'll play C^haka 
Demus and Pliers for a while. Then 
some Shabba Ranks. Next he'll switch 
to reggae and then he'll put on a per- 
sonalized mix of old disco and adult 



contemporary and some techno and 
somedcrp house, although never "Move 
This, " because when he plays that song 
everyone st.inds still and says. ""Play 
something fresher. Wayne." 

There are people who claim that the 
music f rom the Central Park skate cir- 
cle occasionally drifts out of the park 
and up to the Dakota apartment house, 
bothering Roberta Flack. Since no one 
can skate to "The First Time Ever I Saw 
Your Face," this isn't a problem in many 
skaters' minds. "Hey, people may not 
always like the music, " says Wayne, but 
we each have our own little moods." 

When the skate circle (an oblong, 
really) begins to coalesce, somewhere 
between one and two every weekend 
afternoon in fair weather, Wayne re- 
mains in the center alongside the spnrak- 
ers: it's a zone where people come to 
hang out, to share joints, to dance in 
sneakers or barefoot, topark theirchil- 
dren, toesca|">e the perimeter when the 
motion gets so hectic it's as though 
you're spinning in a human centrifuge. 
Everyone's welccjme in Wayne's World 
(as he calls it); everyone's an instant cit- 
izen of this small and independent. 



semipermanent and self-governing 1 1 
island founded on the principles of ! I 
benevolent despot Wayne: " There's no s [ 
rules, here, really. Watch out for the 
kids. Don't run anybody over. Leave 
theattitudeat home. " 

This is not to suggest that no one's 
styling. Far from it. The skate circle is 
a style incubator and although there 
are others on the island of Manhattan, 
it's a favorite of mine because what's 
being evolved here is pure movement. 
When I think of the skate circle I also 
think of similar places where people 
dare each other to improve on simple 
motion, a challenge they embrace tor 
pleasure's sake. I think of skinny- 
legged girls in housing projects furi- 
ously jumping Double Dutch (and of 
skinny-legged boys in those same pro- 
jects, shuttling across basketball courts 
and doing thcirown version of Michael 
Jordan's bc-autiful imirs jelii). I think of 
the subtle alterations in tribal dance 
style you see near dawn at after-hours 
clubs. And I think of the loopy drag 
queens, like Girlina, who're more or 
less always working a runway. ( "Good 
glamor!" toi|uotethegirl herself.) 




But at the skate circle no one's out 
for personal profit. No one has an agent 
and no one is waiting for Bruce Weber's 
photo scouts to appear. There may be 
skaters who seem wonderfully deluded 
about their sex appeal — blobby mid- 
dles, hairy backs, a misguided affection 
for spandex — as well as the occasional 
fool on motorized wheels. Still, no one 
fusses when out-of-towners gawk or 
take snapshots or blunder into the flow 
with their camcorders running. There 
are parts of the world (Indian pueblos, 
mostly) where you'd be forced to pay a 
fee to photograph rituals this arcane. 
This is New York, though. And New 
■ybrkers like to give it away. 

Give what away.-' Well, style, of 
course, as it's formulated and rethought 
every minute by, for example, the young 
Dominican man wearing jeans and a 
baggy dress shirt with a shaved head and 
beatnik glasses, who's dancing in six- 
wheel Macro Equipped skates to the 
skanky rhymes of Snoop Doggy Dogg. 
The Dominican man moves just be- 
hind the rapper's words, crowding the 
rhythm the way great tap dancers do. 
You might say he seems to be moon- 
walking except that sounds like some- 
thing from the '80s and most people 
agree that roller-skating ended then. 

But most people would be wrong. 
For quite a long time, I myself paid no 
mind to the skate circle, even forgot that 
it existed. Then, one Sunday, I found 
myself wandering past the Bethesda 
drawn along by a mysterious 




sound. And there, beyond the shrub- 
bery, set at the foot of a hill near the 
Sheep Meadow, I saw two teenagers 
doing figure-eights to Wreckx-N-Effect. 
Both boys had their jeans slung low 
enough to reveal butt cleavage. Both 
were bending their bodies in ways I 
didn't think human bones could go. 

Unlike old-fashioned skates, the 
inflexible alignment of in-lines (or 
Rollerblades) seems to force torsion 
upward from ankles to knees and hips. 
The net effect is to alter the center of 
gravity so that skaters seem to move 
through circles as if they're balanced by 
outriggers; anatomy and gravity both 
are treated with athletic contempt. 
In-line dancers cut and edge the way 
ice skaters do except they do it in Aero- 
blade boots with urethane Fat Boy 
wheels, and rubber shocks in the hubs 
to steady the ride. Skatedancers use a 
fall-line the way skiers do, the signal 
difference being that somehow they're 
careering not downhill but in circles, 
and to a beat. Plus, they have their 
initials shaved into their scalps. 

Better still, they're part of a com- 
munity and it's a community of the most 
disparate individuals you could imag- 
ine. The bar scene in Star Wan has noth- 
ing on Sunday afterntxjn in the park, 
where the sun-seared codger who wears 
a leashed Siamese cat as a shawl falls 
into place behind a gay bunny in a T- 
shirt that reads, BLOW ME " and THEN 
I.EAVF,' and a Filipinoskater who favors 
a Conehead helmet ornamented with 



fluorescent runes, and a biracial beauty 
whose body is all limbs, and four lugs 
waltzing arm-in-arm. "You have to real- 
ly look around in this culture, " a friend 
says of this singular vision, "to see 
straight black men holding hands." 

You'd have to look far in this culture 
(all right, Venice, California) to see any 
of this — the wobblers, the coasters, 
the virtuosos, the hilarious Dorothy 
Hami II types essaying double axels, and 
the inevitable five-year-old lurching 
along as everyone else cautiously 
swoops past, a flock of gulls guarding 
a fledgling bird. 

What was it Rtxlney King said after 
"Can't we all get along? " Was it, "Let's 
try to work it out? " People are active- 
ly working it out at the Central Park 
skate circle and — while I don't want 
to overstate the case — it sometimes 
seems to me that they're realizing the 
best hopes of two Kings, Rodney and 
Martin Luther both. On top of it all 
they're wining. "Ting-a-ling-a-ling, 
school bell rings, knife and fork ah 
fight fi dumplin , " Shabba Ranks sings 
as a Brooklyn lovely wearing shredded 
jeans coasts backwards one Sunday, 
licentiously waggling her fine behind. 
Sure enough, half the skaters soon start 
grinding theirown rumps in imitation 
and the skate circle becomes an im- 
promptu butt-festival that would give 
Sir-Mix-A-Lot pause. "Goahead, y'all," 
laughs Wayne Bradley, sucking down 
an icy Budweiser. "Wine yourselves 
down to the ground. " □ 
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HAT GIRL 



Bustin' caps with rising British star Efua. 

People say you need a lot of attitude to wear hats. Not that sassy, gum-popping, gangsta-bitch attitude that smacks 
you in the face. I'm talkin' about a.you better work Miss Church Lady with your big ole chapeau attitude that makes 
you wanna signify with a thunderous Okay\ 

I'm talkin' flavor. The kind of flavor that only a black woman can give you with no apologies, no regrets. 

Efua (pronounced ef-wah) — a very chic British songstress whose debut album. Dream Juice, is out on Virgin, who 
is mate to Soul II Soul's Jazzie B and a working mother — wears lots of hats and works them out. She began wearing 
hats to differentiate herself from the rest of the braided, dreaded, wavy, bone-straight weave/wig-wearing diva 
wannabes. "I was trying to rebel against that whole thing where black women have an edge because they have light 
skin with fluffy hair," she says in her raspy British accent, adding simply, "I wanted to cover my hair." 

Here, Efua exaggerates her point by wearing big hair and big hats created by black artists and milliners. "I like 
to wear big hats because it gives you that Nefertiti look. You have to hold your head up real high," she says, straight- 
ening her long neck. But be careful: "Sometimes you can hide under hats," she says, "but sometimes you can feel a 
bit naked in them." — Emil Wilbekin 
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'THIS COULD BE A FERTILITY SYMBOL. 




Efua wears Turkish Tower headdress by Xenobia Bailey and body stoclting by Hue. Model, Rod McCray/Wilhelmina Men. 
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n started alewly. First cams MIchaal Jordan and SInAad O'Connor. Thon leo Cuba got rid of his JhsrI CHri. Homar 
Simpson bacama a cult haro, Sigoumay Woavar poppad up In Allmn^, Run-D.M.C. cama back harder, and sud- 

SHAVE NEW WORLD 

denly It saamed avaryone was bald. Than, wmlf*. Tha faahlon worid took notice when model Krtsten McMenamy 

shaved off her eyebrows only In these immaterial times, shaving has become the ultimate cutback, l/y Emil Wilhcki)! £ 



to be outshlned the next sa^^^^Hve, a bald French Canadian beauty with a tattoo on her head. Shortly thereafter, Andre Agaasi ahaved hia chest 



for Wlmbaldon and anda^^p on the cover of TAe H»w YaHc TTmes sports' «Botlon. Even the Conehaads ciain* back. Halriessness was Inevitable, 



Shaving has becoma ^^^B-opportunlty fasMoii 



:ds,Mu«<(iiVi, frAt^<(ya,«nd iMiaonars anymore. Almost snyone | 




■In't cool— that's why wo ohop at Tho Gap. If you want to go back to basics, 90 mil t/io way back. You can't got more 



basic than a halrioss body that looks llfco tho original birthday suit. 



FOR RAZOR BURN RELIEF TRY KIEHL'S: ULTRA SHAVE CREAM. BLUE ASTRINGENT. CUCUMBER TONER, 



CHEME D ELEGENCE PREPAim^UR, CUCUMBER TALC. AND ULTRA MOISTURIZING EVE STICK WITH SPf tfr: StTftlLS t»Ji6fe'lW|6'''3' 




Relax 
and color 
your hair 
the same day. 

Right after you relax your hair, do 
something extraordinarily wonderful: 
Revive it with Dark & Lovely Reviving 
Colors! It's a semi-permanent hair 
color.specially formulated with no 
ammonia or peroxide.to be safe for 
relaxed hair. It gently brings dull, dry 
hair to wondrous life by enhancing 
your natural color with subtle high- 
lights. Leaving it with a beautiful, 
healthy looking sheen. Dark & Lovely 
Reviving Colors. For the look of your life. 



KEEPIN' UP WITH THE TONYIES 



It'scookin' in Sacramento— almost too degrees— 
and singer/bassist Raphael Wiggins is dressed in full 
retro regalia. He's hanging on the front stoop with his 
partners in Tony Toni Tone trying to keep cool when a 
shady guest arrives, bounds past him, and heads 
upstairs to scope out the second floor of the house. 
Raphael's not having it. 

"Don't go up there," he yells. "I'm remodeling. 
Something might fall on you." 

"What are you remodeling?" the intruder asks. 

"He'll show you." says his brother, guitarist 
D'wayne, "but then he'll have to kill you." 

The man obviously likes his privacy. But if the sec- 
ond floor is anything like the living room, there's prob- 
ably not much to see. In fact, it looks like not much liv- 
ing goes down in that part of the house at all, even 
though Raphael's been there for a year and a half. The 
floor is a beautiful blond wood, every inch of which 
can be seen because there isn't a stick of furniture in 
ttie room — just a couple of awards for previous albums 
above the mantle. "I like my house like this," he says. 
"There's nowhere to sit, so people don't stay." 

It's hard to believe that a brother with so much 
style would keep his house so spare. Not that he 
doesn't want to decorate (he'd like to hire postmod- 
ernist French designer Philippe Starck some day), it's 
just that he hasn't had time, what with all the prepa- 
ration and current touring for the Tonyies' latest 
release, Sons of Soul. ^.^BiPI^^HP^B 
"When I do decorate." ^fBp ^^^L^'^^f 
he says, "I want to go ''^^^^ 
all the way out. " ^fi^^^Hj^^S^^ 

The three Tonyies, 
brothers Raphael and D'wayne Wiggins, and cousin 
Tim Christian, have settled outside of Oakland— 
where they all came up together and created their 
nouveau-'70s sound. Tim lives in nearby Folsom (also 
the home of a state prison) and D'wayne stays in 
Hayward (a suburb just south of Oakland). Raphael 
bought his house in Sacramento after his mother 
moved there. 

"I've tried to go to clubs here, but it's too corny in 
Sacramento. Wack ain't my style." Raphael says. But 
he appreciates the privacy he's found in this Leave It 
to Beaver neighborhood. And he's not the only one. 
Kevin Johnson of the Phoenix Suns lives three blocks 
away and funkmeister Bootsy Collins just moved out. 

The threesome remain hooked into the Oakland 
scene, jamming together in small funky clubs in their 
old neighborhood. Tim. the group's drummer, even 
plays at a church in Oakland to keep his chops in 
check. "The scene is like 50 million rappers," says 
D'wayne. "You don't have a lot of youngsters play- 
ing instruments anymore. Everyone wants to rap." 

But mostly, the three hang out together at 
Raphael's— barbecuing, playing Sega Genesis, and 
recording music. "You know." D'wayne says, "we 
kick it." 

And just where do all these fun and games occur? 
"We'd show you, but then we'd have to kill you." 
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TONY 

For Tony Toni Tone, home is where the furniture isn't. 

TONI 

by Laura Jamison 

TONE 




woo TO A KILL 



Director John Woo has taken his ultraviolence from IHong Kong to Hollywood. 
Lawrence Chua asl<s, Are they ready? Is he? 



■ LIFE IS CHEAP." BROODS A SENSITIVE 
assassin in John Woo's The Killer. "All 
it costs is one bullet." Later, the same 
hit man coolly empties an entire clip of 
ammunition into a rival gangster. Life 
may be cheap in Woo's movies, but it's 
never /^/ cheap. Wooisadirectorcapa- 
bie of conveying the poetry of excess 
and the spare elegance of honor among 
the damned. In Hong Kong, where he 
was raised, he is a legend. His earlier 
films, like A Better Tomorrow, cracked 
box-office records throughout Asia and 
astonished film festival audiences in 
Europe. Now, finally, American audi- 
ences have a chance to see Woo's last 
Hong Kong film, HarJ-BoileJ, which 
is wending its way through various U.S. 
cities, and his first American produc- 
tion. Hart/ '/Vr^'t/ which features action 
hero Jean-Claude Van Damme. 

In person. Woo comes off more like 
abroad-nosed minister than the author 
of the most stylish cinematic vio- 
lence in recent memory. In between 
migraine-inducing re-shoots and re- 
edits o( Han/Target, he meditates on his 
work with the grace you might expect 
of a veteran director who, at 45, has 
some 30 films under his belt. "There are 
so many politics and games and egos 
here," he says firmly, but without mal- 
ice. "1 just haven't gotten used to the 
studio system. In Hong Kong, I have 
more freedom. Here, we also have to be 
concerned about the ratings. 1 need to 
tone down a lot of the violence. Well, 
everything has to be toned down." 

When The Killer was released in 
America, it was accompanied by an X 
rating (later changed to R). One critic 
described it as "like a porno flick with 
nothing but come shots." And in the 
first 10 minutes of Hard-Boikd, more 
people are blown away, it seems, than 
in all three Lethal Weapons combined. 
But there are other differences between 
Woo's films and standard Hollywood 



splatter. HarJ-BoileJ 'is set in contem- 
porary terrain, where gang violence 
intrudes on the sanctity of the most 
refined cultural institutions. There are 
assassins in the library, blood in the tea- 
house, and wholesale carnage in the 
nursery. Woo evokes a place where po- 
litical power flows from the barrel ofa 
Mossberg 590 Mari ner laser scope shot- 
gun and where marksmanship doesn't 
preclude delicate acts of human digni- 



Born in Guangzhou, China, in 1948, 
Woo fled to Hong Kong with his fam- 
ily, who were on the wrong side of the 
Chinese revolution. "Our family was 
very poor, " he says. "We were living on 
the street like homeless peopleand my 
father was sick with TB." During his 
father's decade-long hospitalization, 
his mother took a job as a construction 
worker. "My family taught me how to 
live with dignity, even though we were 




Target practlCB: "My characters always look for the beauty of henaa virtue." 



ty. As the film's convoluted plot un- 
folds, loyalties change in the blink of 
an eye. "Vet, an abstract sense of honor 
is constant. 

After finishing HarJ-BoileJ, Woo 
relocated to Los Angeles with his wife 
and three children. He remembers, that 
same year, beinganAsianandanimmi- 
grant in the maelstrom and misdirec- 
tion of the Los Angeles uprising. "It 
really revealed a lot to me about this 
country," he says. "This place really got 
a big historical problem. How to say it 
with my bad English?. . .This country 
hasn't cared enough about its people." 



poor. As a good Chinese, you've got to 
havedignity." But it was Woo's moth- 
er who initiated his love affair with 
film. She would drag him along to her 
favorite American movies, the ones 
with Car)- Cirant, Audrey Hepburn, and 
Clark Gable. At first his father dis- 
couraged Woo's interest in thccinema, 
but eventually came around. He died 
when Woo was 16. Three years later, 
using a borrowed Super-8 camera, he 
made his first experimental film. 

Woo claims influences as diverse as 
C-hinese martial arts novels and the 
movies of Jean-Pierre Melville, Sam 



Peckinpah, and Martin Scorsese. He 
also confesses a fondness for the cine- 
matography of Arthur Jafa {Daughters 
of the Dust). Although Woo's first films 
were kung fu movies, he tired of the 
genre's physical emphasis because he 
was more interested in heroes who "act 
like they have a dream," as a police 
inspector adoringly describes Chow 
Yun-fat's lethal charactct in TheKiller. 

"I work with [Hong Kong mega- 
star] Chow Yun-fat like Martin Scorsese 
works with Robert DeNiro,' Woo says, 
beaming. Maverick director Quentin 
Tarantino (Resert'oir Dogs) is working 
on a screenplay starring Chow and an 
as yet unnamed American actor, to 
be directed by Woo. But for Woo's 
American debut, Universal teamed 
him up with a lighter shade of talent. 
"With Jean-Claude, it's a bit different," 
he admits. "Van Damme he sighs. 
"He'svery fij|lot...uh...fullof ..uh." He 
reaches for the appropriate word, then 
settles for energy. "He's got a pretty big 
ego, but he s still professional and 
always tries to do a good job."' 

In Hard Target, Van Damme plays 
Chance, a man enlisted to aid a young 
woman trying to uncover the truth sur- 
rounding her fat her"s death. "My char- 
acters always keep their promises," says 
Woo. In The Killer, a weary mobster 
accidentally blinds an innocent lounge 
singer in what wius to have been his last 
job. He goes back to contract k i 1 1 i ng to 
raise the money to restore her sight. 
"Both the killer and the cop have two 
things in common — justice and hon- 
or," the director explains. "My char- 
acters arc always looking for the beau- 
ty of human virtue." Their trigger 
fingers are informed by allegiances that 
go beyond ethnicity, nation, or cash. 
"A lot of young people know nothing 
about loyalty. Sometimes, they don't 
even have dignity. That's why I keep 
on bringing these kinds of themes into 
my movies, to remind people ot what 
we have lost, and what we need to re- 
cover. It's really hard to find that kind 
of honor now. " 

Lawrence Chua is toprodttcer of "Radio 
Bandung, "au eekly radio neu s magazine, 
and managing editor of Bomb. 
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BIRTH OF A NATION 

With his documentary on the L A. uprising, guerrilla videographer 
Matthew McDanlels is making sure the revolution will be televised, 
by dream hampton 



LIKE MOST ANGELINOS. 
Matthew McDaniels spent the 
fateful aftcrnooon of April 29, 
1992, glued to his television 
set. Omeras positioned inside 
the Simi Valley courtroom presented 
the Rodney King trial play by play. 
When the verdict came down, he 
couldn't believe his ears; hip hop at its 
most cynical hadn't prepared him for a 
full acquittal. Insulted and enraged, 
McDaniels did what any guerrilla 
videographer would'vc done — he start- 
ed charging his batteries and 
cleaning his lens. 

After a station identifica- 
tion, the assistant pastor from 
First AME, one of South Cen- 
tral's largest congregations, in- 
vited the community to come 
down and vent their frustra- 
tions. McDaniels rushed to his 
jeep and joined the thousands 
of outraged citizens spilling 
onto the church's lawn. But 
instead of an open discussion, 
he found the pastor negotiat- 
ing an interview with a white 
TV news reporter. "He didn't 
want the brothas on the out- 
side to get no airtime, " says 
McDaniels. "The irony is those 
same brothas ended up with an 
audience of millions because ol 
the Dre album." Post-rebellion 
and multiplatinum. The Chro- 
nic prefaces "LiT Ghetto Boy" 
and "The Day the Niggaz Took 
Over" with emotional yet suc- 
cinct samples of dialogue 
from what would become Mc- 
Daniels's third documentary, 
Birlh ofaSalioii: 4x:;Vx'J2. 

As an alternative to the paternalis- 
tic and thinly veiled racist coverage of 
last year's insurrection in the main- 
stream media. Birth of a Nation could 
not be more necessary. Beginning with 
samples of news footage 
from those early mo- 
ments in McDaniels's 
living room, the hour- 
long video chronicles 
the events that led to 
April 29th. 

The title, of course, is 



appropriated from I5.W Griffith's tech- 
nically groundbreaking and seething- 
ly racist film that almost incited riots 
itself. For his Birth, McDaniels un- 
abashedly lifts TV clips, recycling images 
and voiceovers to create an opposi- 
tional, confrontational dialogue with 
mass media. McDaniels employs his 
VCR nearly as often as the video camera, 
suggesting (as docs the infamous 
Rodney King footage) that wc the audi- 
ence take an active role in documen- 
ting reality. "The news was just list- 



burning and looting. (The t|uality of 
the footage improves halfway through 
after McDaniels himself loots a brand- 
new Super VHS. "My father came upon 
a coffee table and couch during the 
Watts riots," he says.) Needless to say, 
McDaniels makes no apologies. Nor 
does he feign objectivity: "1 have a point 
of view. I included opinions that dif- 
fered from mine — like Rodney King's 
statements, for instance. But of the 
thousands of people who were out thete 
and active, few of us disagreed." 




StrMt-mart lootagt of list |Mi's I. A. uprising puts thg protastar — aad tka prass — In a vliala aaa light. 



ing so-called facts," McDaniels says. 
"They told you what building was being 
burned down, which white citizen had 
been beat down. The real story was with 
the people doing it in the streets. It 
didn't take any prompting to get them 
to give their testimony. I didn't even 
have toask t]UCStions. All they wanted 
was an opportunity to be heard. " 

Birth fij a Nation follows the rebel- 
lion as a participant, pausing to con- 
duct interviews with South Central res- 
idents and Popsicle-sucking National 
Guardsmen before heading back to the 



Also included are pre-rebellion in- 
terviews with rap's prophets of rage, 
conducted by McL>anicls when he was 
an intern at the 24-hour rap radio station 
KDAY and in the beginning phases of 
his first documentary. Rhythm Rock Live 
Volume I: Rau Hip Hop ( I9«9). Di pping 
into his archives, he produces footage of 
a young, defensive Ice-T, N.WA dis- 
cussing "F — k tha Police," Chuck O, 
KRS-One, and, of course, a jheri-curled 
IceCube — all of them warning an inat- 
tentive America about its increasingly 
hostile black underclass. 



In the weeks that followed the 
reliellion, police confiscated hundreds 
of tapes from amateur videographcrs 
all over the city, using them as evidence 
to prosecute protesters for looting. "I 
just laid low," says McDaniels. "There 
are still hundreds of tapes floating 
around out there. Can you imagine 
what we'd have if we combined some 
of that footage? We're talking revolu- 
tionary documentary filmmaking." 

McDaniels is now seeking major 
distribution for his video. He's already 
sold more than MKK) copies by 
word of mouth and phone 
order (to get yours, call 213- 
969-2447). His new project, 
AUJia Ki//a, picks up where 
Birth left off. The title was 
inspired by the media circus 
erected around Ice-T's "Cop 
Killer." Needless to say, the 
film is pointedly critical of 
network newscasting. In one 
scene, McDaniels crashes one 
of the daily press conferences 
held by Harland W. Braun, 
officer Theodore Briscno's 
defense attorney. McDaniels 
includes footage of a small 
scuffle he has with a burly 
white union cameraman. Fi- 
nally, Braun turns to the dis- 
ruptive young man and asks 
rhetorically, "Do you wanna 
run this news conference?" 

McDaniels's response was 
broadcast on the nightly news 
and even made it to CNN: 
"Yeah, somebody needs to, 
cuz this is a big joke. You're 
using the media to spread your 
lies all over the country!" The studio 
anchor looked earnestly into his mon- 
itor and asked the reporter, "John, 
we're kinda curious — that man with 
the camera, was he with the media?" 
"No. " Definitely not. 



Jream hampton is 
writer and filmmak- 
er living in Brook- 
lyn. She recently com- 
pleted her hip hop 
JiKiimentary And It 
Don't Stop. 




FREAKS 



^^^^^^B when 

^^^^^^B brother, and 
1 moved from 
our house in a neighborhood where 
people mostly looked like us to an a- 
partment in a neighborhood where peo- 
ple mostly did not, it was ditficult to 
ignore what a source of consternation 
this difference was to our new neigh- 



Majesties of the ridiculous — they're not as rare as you think, 
by Hilton Als 



one who had their community's best 
interest at heart. 

That sense ot security and trust and 
goodwill — all of that changed, and 
changed us. In the neighborhood in 
which we lived, it people looked at us 
at all. it was with marked indift'crencc 
and distrust. That indifference and dis- 
trust were not something that my 
mother, brother, or I registered ini- 
tially, there being no reason to do so. 
haviny never before lived with it. But 



hide their feelings. They did not hide 
their feelings because they were "real" 
and therefore exempt from ridicule. 
They were born that way — ridiculous. 
Majesties ot the ridiculous they were, 
unmindful of what people "thought" 
because those thoughts were distorted 
by "normalcy "s fun-house-mirror 
reflection ot what can never be fi nished. 
whole, a non-delusion: a self. 

In some literature — Leslie Fiedler's 
Freaks: Myths an J I ii/agts of I he Secret 




"PliitDtly." elm 1895: Ht Mffsrsd from pIclMldIsm— tha gtnetle Ion of plgmont— o dlttreoslng iltooM, bat only ikin doop. 



bors, and to ourselves. I had m er. in all 
the years I had lived in my old neigh- 
borhood, erer thought of a neighbor 
as someone who was not a member ot 
my extended family. I had never, in all 
the years I had lived in that house, 
heard my mother speak ill ot anyone 
she considered a neighbor, her defi- 
nition of such a person being some- 



it became clear, as the friendships 
we attempted to make were not forth- 
coming, and in the way the othct 
children looked at my brother and me 
as we made our way to and from school, 
and in the way the grocer spoke to my 
mother, that we were freaks and had 
no feelings. 

Real freaks did not 




,W/, Djuna Barnes's Nightu aod, Jane 
Bowles's '(^amp Cataract " — the freaks 
lent themselves to the author's twist- 
ed perspective; the freaks were majes- 
tic because they remained, regardless 
of the author's "view," lovely real-life 
metaphors for difference of any sort. 
One could view the freaks for the price 
of a ticket. 



Being labeled a freak — how did that 
happen to me? Did I not have two 
hands, two eyes, brown skin, a heart, a 
parent? Beingabsorbed in words on the 
page and the non-childlike aura of 
silence it created around me — was this 
the cause of my difference? 

> 'iiu freak) nil! Those were the words 
spoken most readily in the neighbor- 
hood I frequented as a young adult — 
Times Square. In Times Square, one 
learned that being a freak was not as 
unusual as one's childhood had led one 
to believe. In Times Square, no one 
lived with a self or brother or mother 
or anyone else one would think of as dlf- 
ferent;difference was the norm. And it 
was worn so spectacularly: on faces 
powdered — 
"beat" — for the 
night's travails, 
surreal Af ro wigs, 
beyond platform 
shoes. In Times 
Square, dirty food 
spilled out from 
food shop windows, 
hit the streets, and 
was picked up — like 
the refuse it was — 
by women and men 
and dogs hungry 
tor the sustenance 
needed to sutvive 
the truly freakish 
brutality of the world 
beyond Times Sc|uare. 

(Me oj IIS.' One n) lis.' chant the Pi nliead 
and the Giant, the Strongman and the 
Bearded Lady, in Tod Browning's great 
film Freaks, as the "normal" person 
l(x>ks on, horrified. My peers looked on 
at me. horrified. I did not look on our 
new-found family of freaks with judg- 
ment, just curiosity, the result of a 
child's need to believe we are not alone. 
Or different. 

The freaks I found in books were 
rarely colored freaks. Asa child I am cer- 
tain 1 thought: It I found them (the 
colored freaks), would it matter.'' Would 
it (popular word now) "validate' my 
existence? How could it when I al- 
ready exist? 

When I found colored freaks in b(x)ks, 
they were generally cast in this way: 
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"The Wild Nigger came from a sav- 
age island. He squatted in his booth 
among the dusty bones and palm leaves 
and he ate taw 1 ivi ng rats. The fai r gave 
a f ree admission to his show to all who 
brought rats of the right size. ...The 
Wild Nigger knocked the rat's head 
over his squatted knee and ripped oft 
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the fur and crunched and gobbled and 
flashed his greedy Wild Nigger eyes. 
Some said that he was not a genuine 
Wild Nigger, but a crazy colored man 
from Selma. " — Carson McCullers, 
The Member nj the Wedding. 

The above is one small echo of the 
ftKikish sounds that reverberate through 



any discussion of race in this country, 
the world. It also illustrates how this 
discussion can go intolerably wrong 
when the mind shuts down and eyes are 
shrouded and voices stifled. These are 
among the first lessons any American 
learns about "growth." In fact, they are 
the opposite of growth. They arc a part 



ofthis desperate resistance toany image 
other than one's own, the denial of his- 
tory. The importance of the images seen 
here lies in thcopportunity they afford 
us to realize the ways in which each and 
every one of us has been represented 
(correctly and not correctly) in the mir- 
ror of someone else's ideas. 
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WHAT IS HIPHOP? 

by Greg Ttite 

To beg the question is not to seek answers 
but to riddle a paradox with a host of 
non sequiturs. This shotgun manifesto was 
originally conceived by dream hampton 
and myself as a means to end simpleminded 
conceptions ofhiphop that pervade the 
culture from within and without. I 've been 
reading the following piece on the lecture 
circuit and in Downtown New York poetry 
venues like Fez for the past year, dream 's 
contribution to this encyclopedic narrative is 
forthcoming. On this, there are more 
words yet to be manifested. 

Buddha blessed and boo-ya blasced, 
These are the words chat she manifested. 
A grim little tyke in a black pleather 

raincoat. 
She stepped to the mike and said, 
Repeat after me, there is no such thing 

as alternative hiphop. 
So Boo in the blue silk hoody pops up. 
Hey baby you'd be a good-looking man 

if you worked at it but what 

the fuck you know about hiphop? 
Why he go and say that? 
She said, I know hiphop like I know 

your mother. 
Your mother so hiphop, I seen her 

laying pipe in Alaska. 
Your mother so hiphop, she yelled ho 

*fo I even axed her. 
Your mother so hiphop, she thinks Biz 

Markic's cute as shit. 
Your mother so hiphop, she told you, 

time to get off your dick. 
Next time you speak to mother, send 

her my best. 

Buddha blessed and boo-ya blasted. 
These are the words that she 

manifested: 
Hiphop is inverse capitalism. 
Hiphop is reverse colonialism. 
Hiphop is the world the slaveholders 

made, sent into nigga-fidc future shock. 
Hiphop is the plunder from down under, mackin' all 

Others for pleasure. 
Hiphop is the black aesthetic by-product ot the 
American dream machine, our culture of consumption, 

commodification, and subliminal seduction. 
Where George Clinton warned us about Madison 
Avenue urge overkill, the pimping of the pleasure 

principle, hiphop embraces the pleasures 

of the pimping principle. 
Hiphop is the first musical movement in history where 

black people pimped themselves before 

the white boy did. 
Hiphop pimped the funk before the white boy and 

heavy metal too. 
Hiphop is the perverse logic of capitalism pursued by 

an art form. 



Like capitalism, hiphop converts raw soul into 

store-rack commodity. 
Like capitalism, hiphop has no morals, no conscience, 

and no ecological concern for the scavenged earth 

or the scavenged American minds it will wreck in 

its pursuit of new markets. 
Unlike Sigourney Weaver's nemesis Alien, hiphop is 

not the other man's rape fantasy of the black sex 

machine gone berserk. 

Hiphop is James Brown's pelvis digitally grinded into 

technomorphine. 
Hiphop is dope-know-logy, the only known antidote 

for prime-time sensory deprivation. 
There is no such thing as alternative hijihop because the 

only alternative to hiphop is dead silence and we 

all know such silence signifies a lack of breath. 




There is no such thing as good hiphop or bad hiphop, 
progressive hiphop or reactionary hiphop, poli- 
tically incorrect hiphop or hiphop with a message. 

It's either hiphop or it ain't. Shit. 

Hiphop is beyond good and evil, hiphop is beyond life 
and death. 

Hiphop was dead but hiphop reanimated. 

Hiphop does not live on YO! .MTV Raps, 

Hiphop currently resides beneath the noise where all 

the fly giriz and boyz use hiphop as a form of 

telemetry telepathy and telekinesis. 
Hiphop is how you say I love you to a hiphop junkie. 
Hiphop is your password into the cult ofhiphop 

infomaniacs. 
You know hiphop when you see it. 
You may not sec hiphop before it seizes you. 
Hiphop is not what it is tcxlay but what it could be 

tomorrow. 



Hiphop ain't shit but everything is hiphoppable, 

mad flava beatable. 
Hiphop is Pumas and a hoody today but why not 

leather fringe and sequins tomorrow? 
If hiphop wanted to be that corny, who could argue 

with it but a muhtuhkuh who was faded. 
What's hiphop today could easily become passe. 
Arguing with hiphop about the nature of hiphop is like 

arguing with water about the nature of wetness. 
Like Bunny Wailer said, some tings come to ya, 

some tings come at 'cha 

but hiphop flows right through ya. 

Hiphop is so far gone up its own ass you can't even 
speak on it unless you follow the trail of hiphop's 
intestines out the lower end. 
Hiphop is the rattlesnake that bit off its own tail, then 
listened to the death rattle 
warning the head that it was 
swallowing up the btxiy. 
Hiphop is what happened when the 

black community became the 
Bermuda Triangle and lost track of 
itself on the radar screen of 
Reaganomics. 
Hiphop is the blip that boom-bipped 
then turned up to crack, 
black is back all in we're gonna 
exterminate 
our own next of kin. 

Pink people wanna know if other pink 
people like hiphop how can 
it still be hiphop? 
That's like asking, if black people like 
Dirty Harry is he still Clint Eastwood? 
Hiphop is beyond black nationalism. 
Hiphop is not hung up on counter- 
supremacy because it reigns 
supreme like all the other 
dope fiends. 
Hiphop is half black and half 

Japanese. 
Hiphop is digital chips on the 
shoulders of African lips. 
Hiphop is black Prozac. 
Hiphop is if you can't join em, beat 
em, if you can't beat em, 

blunt 'em. 
Hiphop is black sadomasochism. 
Hiphop is where the hurting ends and the feeling 

begins or is that the other way around? 
Hiphop is how we rip off the Band-Aids and pour 

saltpeter on the wounds. 
Hiphop is Ralph Ellison, who once said the blues is like 

running a razor blade along an open sore. 

If it wasn't for black English and hiphop 1 wouldn't 

have no blues at all. 
Hiphop is my black cat moan. 
Hiphop is my black cat scan. 
Hiphop is I need to scop. 
It's time for my medicine. 
Time to face the music again. 
Buddha blessed and boo-ya blasted 
These arc the words that she manifested. 
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KRS-ONE Return of Da Boom Bap • Jive by Danyel Smith 

With Return of Da Boom Bap, KRS-One has pulled together a collection of songs so 
pointed and so magnetic, it's easy to forget he can be so stupid sometimes. There 
are moments on Soom Bap that are less than grand and there are a few flimsy philoso- 
phies. But not since the 1990 single "Love's Gonna Get'cha (Material Love)" has Kris 
Parker transmitted his personal aphorisms so clearly and with so much art. 

Maybe it's the fact that there's no 'BDP crew" along this time out. Maybe it's 
the deft production of Kid Capri and Gang Starr's bedrock, DJ Premier, paying 
attention to Parker's beats after years of willful decay. Maybe this solo tripjust suits 
him. It must — on this album, Kris Parker is even funny. 

Over the last seven years, Parker and Boogie Down Productions have turned on 
tensed-up urtanites: On such triumphs as their classic debut. Criminal Minded. BDP's 
music has been so close to divine that, with a little effort, the didactic poetry could be 
tuned out. Parker rapped and lectured his way into comers, making a name for him- 
self with loud and proud pontif ications. He named himself a "teacher," but not a gen- 
tle one. Challenge him, and he'd bumrush the show. 

But this album, in its unprecedented (for Parker) understatement, sets up KRS- 
One as a more easily idolized hip hop hero. He's still utterly self-absort>ed, but now he's 
occasionally oblique. In the past, he was as much an infomercial-type speaker as a pro- 
totypical B-boy. His pro-black, pro-boy, pro-uplift message remains intact on Boom 
Sap, but this time it's presented in a way that maltes you actually want to listen to it. 

Poised at the boundary tjetween folk hero and pop star, Parker religiously affirms 
his Street roots, disdainful of the white American-ness attached to the idea of pop 
while awkwardly embracing the money and attention. He offers a concise expla- 
nation of his persona in the sweetly thumping "Stop Frontin'": "You know what the 
problem with me is?/l take this hip hop shit too serious." 

For Parker, hip hop is not a song, it's a way of life, ajob and a calling. And on his 
reality check, "Outta Here," he worries about a time when what is his is gone: "Do 
you ever think about when you/outta here?/Record deal and video/outta here?/ i 
Mercedes-Benz and Range Rover/outta here?/No doubt BDP is old school/but we J 
ain't goin' out." I 

The chanty chorus of the title track — "see how it sound/a little un-rational" — pre- I 
sents an around-the-way boy acting like he doesn't know the word is really "irra- 3 
tlonal." The point is not adhering to the rules of American English, trying to recon- I 



cile the righteousness of being "good" with the thrill and B-boy authentici- 
ty of being "bad." He is in heaven on "Boom Bap" with his "bad boy squad/ 
bad boy crew," who are also celebrated in "Mad Crew." Then, toward the 
end of the album, in the devastating "Uh Oh." he admonishes us to "choose 
the right friends." 

Simple and dreary as a funeral march. "Uh Oh" is what's-done-is-done 
mournful. Parker spins a narrative in which a black kid randomly shoots up 
a car and a white kid beats a black one with a bat. "You ain't that tough," he 
reminds, "you ain't that rough." The song is a masterpiece, a sparse, well- 
crafted Parker minidrama. It's as haunting as an old Twilight Zone, creepy 
and obvious, chilling to the bone. 

"Brown Skin Woman" clanks along musically and logically, but "I Can't 
Wake Up" is a hilarious head-game salute to ganja that leaves listeners 
scrambling for the best metaphor. In the outstanding "Higher Level," 
Parker's words are cushioned by a soul-soaked '70s groove. 

But "Sound of Da Police" is the fiercest jam on the album. "That's the 
sound of the police/that's the sound of the beast," Parker rages on the cho- 
rus. The words are unflinching, and the sound of the song pops with audi- 
ble anger. Parker involves you in an intense denigration ol police without 
dogmatic statistics — he actually lets the listener feel his disgusted fury. The 
song never rings false, not once. 

Return of Da Boom Bap shakes and moves like a celebration on the verge 
of chaos, full of lone beat-boxing and ferocious bass decorated with bright 
snare sounds and dexterous scratching. After reaching a low point with last 
year's tiresome Sex and Violence. KRS-One has put his hip hop hammer in his 
vest pocket. He's let go of the literal a bit and is finally giving his audience cred- 
it for having some sense, actually leaving things out there for them to mull over. 

With this temporary step away from BDP. Parker has distanced himself 
from his often-grating older ways. And with urgent, intense phrasing, the album 
brings back the inspirational, way-phat B-boy Parker has been all along. 



AARON HALL Aaron Hall • Uptown/MCA 

Whan Ouy first hit in 1988, ovarytfiing changad in tha 
black pop f irmamant; Quy mada naw jack awing. Taddy 
RIlay took cara of tha baats and tha raally dumb song- 
writing. Aaron Hail, maanwhila, savad thosa words — and 
tita songs— bacausa ha had that »ouneh a clanchad-lhroat 
moan that indicatad tha daapast passion. 

Rough and labored, cresting in a vibrato and then tum- 
bling in waves of ecstatic release, the sound indicated 
a knowing mix of pleasure and pain. And since then, just 
about everybody, male or female, has copped it. 

So those of us who thought Hall was the Next Great 
Voice (provided he got the right material) have bean wait- 
ing for tha solo record ever since. And Amron Hmll isn't 
half bad. He's a love man all right— Freddie and Luther 
don't have a chance. Where they're all old-fashioned and 
varnished concern, Hall's all modern and rude. On "Open 
Up," he sings, "Baby just say when 
and let the fun begin." Then he goes 
into it deep— "Open up for me"— and 
If you think he's talking about emo- 
tions, you're wrong. 

Hall overdubs his voice into thick 
chunks of choral sound. The rhythm 
section, tight and broad, gets funky 
when that's appropriate, and on the 
ballads, which make up a good part 
of the album, everything's silky and 
lush. Where the two Quy albums only 
let Hail's voice peek out behind 
^ Riley's synthesizer aa little dots of 

percussion, a detail, or a melodic 
sweep, Aaron Hall shows him off. 
IV . Moans and groans, whispers about 

"walking on the beach baby/why don't you slip on some- 
thing real sexy and sweet?," etc., etc., are all here to 
feature his virtuosity of emotion . All in the service of 
love, or some approximation of It. Peter Watrous 




GRAHAM HAYNES/STRAIGHT AHEAD A couple of years ago, cornetist 

Graham Haynes shanghaied himself to Paris. It wasn't some self-imposed exile; he was 
seeking the city's cross section of African musicians. Haynes heard a sound in his head — 
romantic, cinematic, cosmopolitan, electronic, and African-rooted — for which Paris, a 
city full of modern African immigrants, seemed the ideal spawning ground. 

The first results of his odyssey are contained on Nocturne Parisian (Muse). In some ways, 
the album is more significant for what it points toward than for what it realizes. But at a time 
when most jazz recordings promise only more of the same as opposed to more to come, Haynes 
commands our attention. Where he's headed seems to be a sound as global as the wind, as 
lush as the Miles Davis/Gil Evans collaborations, and as urbane as the latest hip hop slang. 

The band on this album has no less than five percussionists: they're recorded without 
the tartness and phat bottom that hip hop heads have come to expect, but Haynes's cornet 
kicks arias full of untamed beauty, sex, and daring. He is one of the few brass players who 
can play pretty and still come off wickedly inventive. On Wocfurne's two versions of "The 
Island," by Brazilian composer Ivan Lins, Haynes is unmercifully glamorous, taunting the 
urban dwellers' lust for paradise with a sound mirage straight outta the tropics. 




DON'T LET ANYBODY KID YOU: The jazz world is as infected with macho attitudes as hip 
hop, it's just less up-iront about it. Else more props would routinely be given to the work oi 
Mary Lou Williams, Melba Listen, Fostina Dixon, and the International Sweethearts of 
Rhythm, the all-woman swing orchestra that wrecked way back in the heyday of swing. 

One way to make amends for past dis-service done to women in jazz is to pick up on 
Body & Sou/, the second album by Straight Ahead (Atlantic/East West), an all-sista quin- 
tet out of Detroit. The set is broken up into three sections. "In the Tradition" features the 
group's interpretations of classic bop material: Tadd Dameron's "Hot House," "No Moe" 
by Sonny Rollins, and a vamp-driven arrangement of "Body and Soul." Next comes "In 
Transition," vocal-oriented, acoustic, and contemporary in feel. The third and weakest 
section is called "Boom" and finds Straight Ahead demeaning themselves for so-called 
black pop radio. 

The first section is distinguished by the violin of Regina Carter, whose singing tone, 
subliminal funk, and witty way with quotes marks her as the group's strongest soloist. 
Her bowing on "Hot House" sounds strong enough to saw through redwoods. She han- 
dles the tricky rhythms of bop with the ease and ebullience of a country fiddler kicking 
it at a hootenanny. Carter's string partner, bassist Marion Hayden-Banf ield, lines out 
a stand-up solo on "No Moe" that's full oi muscular confidence. Drummer Gayelynn 
McKinney is the finesse player of the group, going for supportive flavor where a showier 
percussionist would go for self. 

The middle section spotlights vocalist Cynthia Dewberry, whose voice, full of sparkle 
and sensuous bass, is heard to best effect on Carmen Lundy's "Never Let You Go." In 
the unfortunate pop section, the group indulges in a tired rap tune, a bedroom ballad, 
and a stiff contribution from Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis. Here's hoping Straight Ahead 
and producer Lenny White proceed with more caution if the group plan to explore pop 
again, and continue to build on their strengths as interpreters of jazz present and past. 
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The Star of FOX's 
top-rated sit-com 
MARTIN and the host 
ofHBO's DEFJAM 
COMEDY HOUR takes you 
beyond the limits of prime time 
on his debut album recorded live 
at The Comedy Store 
in Los Angeles and 
The Funny Bone in Philadelphia. 




it's on! ™; 



POOR RIGHTEOUS TEACHERS 

Black BusiiiLSS • Prii///c 

Like their wild-styled ghetto brothers 
Naughty by Nature, the three members ot 
Poor Righteous Teachers arc on a mission 
to shatter the myths of young black males 
struggling in urban America. Without 
conjuring dangerous visions of bad boys 
blasting the block with Uzis and Clocks 
or lustful wet dreams of chocolate booties 
booming in Dazzey Duk shorts, these voic- 
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The grace with which Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis fuse rocked-up 
Asian folk music, universes of rhythm slaps, and guitar treatments 
teetering on the brink of sheer noise — plus their sampling of 
"Someday We'll Be Together," the Supremes' most refined single — 
make lanet Jackson's "If" (Virgin) the studio kick of 1993. And, as she 
voices her erotic wishes, it's clear that Jackson has grown into an 
expert at indicating how, deep inside her assertive manner, there are 
still fragile emotions knocking around. But all those different CD, cas- 
jyBamesilunter sette, and 12-inch versions of "If"? Forget 'em. The 500 pretentious 
remixes, dancefloor affairs mostly, merely conventionalize it. Nobody stands a chance at redoing this 
track. ...P.M . Dawn sit still for a ho-hum "U.S. 12" Remix" of "The Ways of the Wind" (Gee Street/Island), but 





they run wild with the finer impulse to reimagine a tune cold on the "Cash 
es from Divineland ("those raggedy-assed Money Groove Mix." Here, the duo shrug off their original songwriting 
projects in Trenton") create complex poet- imagery — the seahorses, flowers, gardens — and put a blunt "you'd better check 
ICS from pure poverty. ™® come-on up front. It's as if Prince Be, the most serious arthead of his 

Although both of PRT's previous releases generation, is so overwhelmed by the woman he wants that he can't trust his 
displayed agritty beauty rarely heard in now- P°^^'y- "^^^ ='"9'^ includes a strong acoustic snap through "If I Wuz 

U".... Always quality-conscious, En Vogue offer maximum bang for your CDS 
buck on Runaway Love (EastWest). It debuts the gorgeous skating harmonies of 
the title groove, plus "Whatta Man," where En Vogue, sounding proud as punch 

to play second fiddle, furnish Salt-N-Pepa with harmonic backdrops. It's a logical collaboration: En Vogue 
provide the sound of true romance that the rappers can better state than demonstrate. Also, four other 
unfrivolous remixes, the best of which is a dancehall version of "Desire". ...2Pac's "I Get Around" 
(Interscope), the confessions of Everycad, sounds evocatively dry, minimalistic, and pretty damn soulful 
in its "LP Version." The "7" Remix" takes a cue from 2Pac's disclaimer that he hates sounding "sleazy" — 
every high-frequency clink and clatter comes way up. The different mixes portray 2Pac as two entirely 
different characters. .. .Basehead and Lenny Kravitz battle time on their new singles: The album versions 
of the D C. experimenters' "Split Personality" (Imago) and the young godfather of retro's "Believe" (Virgin) 
needed to be shorter for radio play. Basehead manage a decent, amelodic 2:33 blast, yet the twice-longer 
"Mike's Visitation Day Remix" lets Michael Ivey's comic genius stretch out properly and breathe. Kravitz's 
song loses about a minute in its edit, although you'd scarcely realize it. With a recording touch as deft as 
Lenny's, "Believe" still makes the idea of Curtis Mayfield doing a Def Leppard ballad seem like a natural 
addition to the soul repertoire. Masters of style can do such things. ...Here's the real dope: Mista Grimm's 
"Indo Smoke" (Epic) seeks "new lands without transport," relying on its earthy house-funk groove to rev- 
el in the pleasures of herb. Digable Planets' "Nickel 



school rap music, the trio's latest conceptu- 
al album, B/ack Business, is both a tribute to 
hip hop's brutal soundtracks and a critique 
of the communities where these aural biogra- 



Bags" (Pendulum/Elektra), on the other hand, uses pot 
as a metaphor for the highs of hip hop music and 
phies are created. On the album's "Legal Hfestyle.Itmakesforafairlycutediscussion... Apres- 
Business Side," PRT offers a scattered bibli- ident who shares his surname, poker-faced denials of 
ography of hardcore beats borrowed from hip inhalation — these are just the things to tickle George 
hop's elite; by building new structures from Clinton, and with "Paint the White House Black" 
borrowed samples, PRT could be praised as (Paisley Park/Warner Bros.), he's rounded up Dr. Dre, 
rap s first post- Pop (as in Warhol) artists. YoYo, Ice Cube, and MC Breed to let a joke (or four) ush- 
After leaping onto the boombastic wall of ^r in a message (or two). "Life stays the same." YoYo 

complains, "I'm ready for 



sound that is "Da Rill Shit," perhaps the al- 
bum's best track, these ghetto teachers cre- 
ate new street anthems from old noise: the 
strong voices of KRS-One ("Mi Fresh") and 
MC Lyte ( "Here We Go Again" ) screaming 
from the heavens, the screeches trademarked 
by the Bomb Squad, and noir nursery rhymes 
Das EFX-style, are just a few of the textures 
floating like spirits through their soundscape. 
Unlike the party and bullshit scenarios 




a change," as Clinton's 
neon groove expands and 
contracts, climbs high 
and digs deep, chirps and 
whistles. "I can get a 
whole bunch of folks in 
the studio and still hold 
everything together," Clin- 
ton once said. Masters of 
funk can do that. 



on the first half of Black Business, the six tracks on the "Illegal Business Side" are tales of harsh 
reality. From the street rockin' of "Get Off the Crack" to the funky despair of "Lick Shots," PRT 
swing with bleak beats and project patois. Unfortunately, these po' teachers can't resist a lil' gay- 
bashing, or ""roughing-up da faggots, " as Wise Intelligent says on "Rich Mon Time." Although 
their Islamic beliefs might have something to do with their homophobia, one would hope that a 
true teacher would think before he spoke. Michael A. Gonzales 



TEDDY PENDERGRASS 

A LHtle More Magtc • Ei^ktra 

Today « gal has real choices when it comes to finding the right man. 
There's the ever-popular all-night lover (not to be confused with the 
less-heralded and more common two-minute brother), guys who 
rock your world, girl, knock your boots, girl, do you till the fucking 
cows come home, girl, and in general cover you with so much sali- 
va that the words "Flood of *93" take on a whole new meaning. You 
can be loved up, down, sideways, and in a special way, girl, but the 
main thing is you gotta believe that the love man in question Is sin- 
cere. That he loves you, girl. 

Teddy Pendergrass loves me. This I know from twentysome* 
thing years of listening to him. Unlike ail those boot -knocking, body- 
rocking losers, Teddy doesn't whine and woo you. He coaxes, he 
cajoles, and if that don't work, he tears the roof off the mother. 

Such Is the power of T.P.'s rough-and-ready husk-a-rama voice 
that you can forgive and forget the fact that 4 LIWb More Magic 
breaks absolutely zip in the musical-ground department. What the 
album, his first in close to three years, does is cover the ever-faith- 
ful, obsessive RA B ref erei>ce points: getting dowm and getting saved. 

Teddy Bear elevates so-so material with a maiesty that is 
undeniably masculine and dellciously potent. His baritone always 
seemed like It was being thrust out of his body and exploding into 
the air and It's still one of RAB's most determined sounds. Sure, 
its power has been understandably weakened since the early- 
'80s accident that landed him In a wheelchair (and whose salient 
details remain one of pop's more lurid enigmas). But chair or not, 
T.P. can still let It rip (like he does on the triumphant, groove- 
laden "Believe In Love") or beckon (like he does on "Vm Always 
Thinking About You"). In an age in which putting the beeper on 
vibrate constitutes romance, it's good to hear the master take a 
whack at getting it on, again. Amy Linden 





SHAGGY Pure Pleasure • Virgin 
Forget Scooby-Doo. This Shaggy 
(Orville Burrell) is ajamaican-born 
Brooklynite, bringing New York- 
style dancehall reggae to main- 
stream ears ready for something 
better than the pop-reggae of Snow 
or Inner Circle. With a coarse, sexy 
growl, Shaggy 's a roughneck bad 
boy with a comic edge, and Pi/re 
Pleasure, his impressive major-label 
debut, could easily make him dancehall s next superstar. 

Shaggy's unstoppable first single, "Oh Carolina," produced by 
Super Cat's former manager/producer Robert Livingston and New 
York's top gun, Sting International, has already been a monster hit 
from England tojapan. With its familiar, brassy Peter Gunn riff and 
goofy singalong lyrics, it's an instant favorite with even the most 
unwavering of dancehall-haters and seems destined to be the music's 
next breakthrough American smash. 

Critics ofdancehall's in-your-face sexuality, though, will find plen- 
ty on Pure Pleasure to disparage: the Guinness-soaked pub anthem 
"Soon Be Done," celebrating Shaggy's impending sexual gratification, 
the auction-block call of "All Virgins," and the wicked and slack 
"Bedroom Bounty Hunter" certainly won't win Shaggy any p.c. sen- 
sitivity awards. But tracks like "Big Up," Shaggy's percolating 1992 
hit featuring singer Rayvon, and the future smash "Nice and Lovely," 
recounting his dark-skinned woman's virtues over a corny, Cab 



Calloway-ish vamp, help keep the 
misogyny overload in check. 

Despite his past success. Shaggy 
is still relatively unknown, even 
among dancehall fans. He has yet 

es — can blow away 95 percent of to establish a definitive persona 
the competition just by showing up. 
But talent doesn't always translate 
into artistic success, especially 
when outsized ability is squeezed 
into formulaic music. This has large- 



MAVIS STAPLES 

Th« Voice . Paisley Park/Warner Bros. 
Let's face it. Mavis Staples — whose 
sensuous, sweet-husky gospel alto 
is one of pop's most distinctive voic- 



like "Don Dada" Super Cat or "Mr. 
Loverman" Shabba Ranks. But 
AhecPureP/easure, nobody will ever 
again mistake this Shaggy for 
ly been the case for Mavis since her Scooby 's hapless and hungry car- 
phenomenal run with the Staple ^ j i - i /-z. - n 

toon sidekick. Christina Pazzanese 

Singers in the early '70s. But The 

Voice, her second collaboration with Prince (who wrote or cowrote sev- 
en of the album's 12 songs), makes clear that Staples has finally found a 
musical and spiritual visionary quirky enough to suit both her demanding 
voice and her unique brand of message music. 

The Voice returns Mavis to the socially conscious territory that made 

the Staple Singers revolutionary 
back then and much imitated 
today. She and Prince move the 
style forward by looking back- 
ward, raiding a cache of '70s forms 
from funk and contemporary gospel 
to jazzy, psychedelic soul. These 
sounds are wedded to house grooves 
and even new jack swing, updating 
her messages — brother, and sis- 
terhood, self-respect, and mutual 
love — for the '90s. > 




On numlMrs like the title track, "Blood Is Thicker Than 
Tbne," or "The Undertaker," Mavis warns of political decep- 
tlon, urban violence, and crack addiction with an arsenal 
of gospel growls, sweet harmonies, and guttural groans. 
The music is a sumptuous blend of James Brown funk 
(horns included), rock guitar riffs, and subtle, deliciously 
grinding organ chords. She sing-raps on the house-tinged, 
Pentecostal-passion-filled "A Man Called Jesus," and even 
the comball lyrics of "Positi vity" — "have you had your plus 
sign today?" — are rescued by Mavis's emotional directness 
and the sheer weight of woridly experience expressed in 
her earthy eruptions. Though some of the stuff here is 
pedestrian, Mavis's incomparable delivery and her eloquent 
enunciation of simple, compelling truths mark a fine return 
to form for a superb singer. Michael Eric Dyson 



SSL Playin' Foolz • Epic 

SSL's Playin' Foolz is bound to elicit comparisons to Holland's Urban Dance Squad, the 
DJ-brandishing rock and rap group that glanced off the public consciousness in 1990. UDS 
ultimately failed because they gave insufficient props to the funk in its cross-pollina- 
tion experiments. 

But SSL (short for Smokin' Suckaz Wit' Logic) are no UDS. Interesting as Urban Dance 
Squad were, their f rontman. Rude Boy, could hardly handle English, much less flow cred- 
ibly. SSL, on the other hand, features G, a rhymer whose growly timbre occupies the quad- 
rant adjacent to Q-Tip and Froggy 



of Our Gang fame. And where 
UDS were given to weird sonic 
forays into dissonance, this New 
York sextet play it flavorful, yet close to the vest. Where past experimenters with the rock/rap 
hybrid tried to do too much (intricate guitar soloing, bizarre sampling) and confused instead 
of entertained the listener, SSL keep the aural information streamlined and digestible. 

In their scheme of things, G's voice is just one component, but it's the one that takes the 
music to another level: He makes Piayin' Fooiz a rap record, and a compelling one at that. 
The rhymes aren't stuff of great consequence, but G rips the mike with authority. His most 
potent narrative moments come on "Thingz Change," in which he converts the guts of 
Rakim's "Juice (Know The Ledge)" into something he can call his own. 

SSL's stripped-down approach peaks with "Mutha Mode 'Em." Although the content is 
little more than a lyrical "fuck you" to suckers unnamed, the song establishes everything 
that those who attempt to graft hip hop onto rock have ever sought — an aural thunderclap 
twice as heavy as what the two genres offer individually. It's raw in a way that no one sport- 
ing either a Stratocaster or a rhyming dictionary has ever achieved. Donnell Alexander 
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We're an independent research firm. 
Record Labels come to us to find out 
about their buyers - that's YOU. 

So if you join our panel, whenever 
you buy music, you'll fill out a pre- 
stamped postcard and mail it to us. 

Stay with it and you'll get a 
FREE GIFT every feu months. 

So what do you say? Here's your 
application. Go for it. 



Hail, to: HTI Music Panel, Dept. V 

P.O. Box 9200 Port Washington, NY 11050 



1. Please check if you are a member of j 
any of these types of music clubs: j 

I 

CD Record/Tape ! 

2. How many of each of the following did | 
you buy in the past 12 months? j 
(Please fill in a number in each space below; i 
i f none^ wr i t e "0" ) j 

I 

Cassettes CDs Records i 

3. How many RAP or HIP-HOP selections | 
did you buy in the past 12 months? | 

(Please fill in a number in each space below: I 
if none, write "0") j 

I 

Cassettes CDs Records j 

4. Who is your FAVORITE recording I 
artist? ! 



Your name: 



Address: i 

1 

City: i 

1 

State: Zip: • 



Now you can listen, and be heard. 





ERICK SERMON No Pressure • De/Jam/R.A.LCo/mjbia 
During its four-album "business" operation, EPMD 
was one of the best hardcore groups going, and clear- 
ly the best not working the gangsca tip. Erick Sermon 
and Parrish Smith released three albums that went 
gold but never cracked the mainstream. Proud bear- 
ers of the underground flag, in "Crossover" EPMD 
formulated the standard by which hardcore tracks are 
judged: If it's hitting, "your head is bobbing, 'cause 
the neck knows." 

But in the fall of '92, EPMD broke up, and Erick 
Sermon is now solo. How good is No Pressure? 

The neck's not too sure. The album hits, but it 
doesn't hit hard. The bass loops — simple five- and 
six-note phrases played way low — aren't bad; the 
beats are solid, if unspectacular; and the rhymes, in 
best EPMD style, are chock-a-block with pop-cul- 
ture references: "Wake up like a Spike Lee joint," 
"Swinging more shit than Tarzan," 'Tlip more vow- 
els than Pat Sajak's white bitch." 

The neck nods more strongly for some cuts than 
others. "Stay Real" — with its Zapp-based chorus — 
works, as does "All in the Mind," with its reggae- 
tinged bass loop. "Lil Crazy" features aguest appear- 
ance by the frenetic Shadz of Lingo. And when Ice 
Cube and Kam show up for "The 111 Shit," the neck 
starts working hard. 

Cube's lazy flow works against the rhythm tracks 
to create the funk tension that fueled hardcore hits 
like EPMD's "Gold Digger" and "Head Banger" or 
even Illegal's recent Sermon-produced "We Getz 
Buzy." But that tension appears too infrequently 
on No Pressure. All the necessary parts are here; they 
just don't add up to much. 

Though not a shabby outing. No Pressure is far from 
Erick Sermon's best work. But the neck knows he'll 
be back, and the neck will be ready. Max Ernst 

eight-track." But Me'Shell doesn't slip 
into easy retro-bohemia; she uses the familiar — a fat bass, a borrowed lyric — to bridge the 
gap between a bygone era and her own, in which the struggle is for identity. 

Me'Shell NdegeOcellos's last name means "free Mice a bird" in Swahili. That might account 
for the ease with which she flutters through musical styles (jazz, pop, funk, hip hop, and rock 
& roll), a remarkable vocal range (masculine resonance to a sweet, sexy coo), and a wide 
array of subjects (the political to the purely carnal). 

"Step into the Projects," a dance track that evolves into freeform jazz, is a love-against-the-odds 
story "serenaded by the violence outside the window." On "Shoot'n Up and Gett'n High," an uptenv 
po Sly and the Family Stone-like cut introduced as "a song about sadness," she describes the set- 
ting as "politics, low-income housing, birth control, and abortion." It's also a song about a couple's 
survival — amid squalor, poverty, and the indifference of the federal government. She talk-sings, "The 
capitalistic hand around my throat/shootin' up dope to cope/...we both found god when he OD'd." 

Heavy going, but Me'Shell has a way of juxtaposing sound and sensibility that prevents 
bleeding-heart sentimentality. There are even a few smooth, simple ballads ("Call Me" and 
"Dred Loc") and a bitchy girl song ("If That's Your Boyfriend [He Wasn't Last Night]") to prove 
her agenda isn't without lusty undertones. Plantation Lullabies — on which Me'Shell plays 
bass, guitar, and keyboards, as well as wrote and arranged all the songs — explores the black 
condition with an intricate, seductive sound. Christian Wright 



ME'SHELL 



Plantation Lullabies • Maverlek/Wamer Brot. 
"Remember back in the day when every- 
one was black and conscious and down 
for the struggle?" sings Me'Shell on "I'm 
Digging You (Like An Old Soul Record)," the 
second track on her stunning debut. Back 
then, she reckons, "everything was cool." 

Clearly nostalgic for a time of uncon- 
ditional black solidarity, the freedom of 
funk, classic Motown, and obsolete tech- 
nology, she sings in her deep, command- 
ing purr, "Sit back, relax/listen to the 



r 




Jamaica's new copyright law: The Jamaican music industry has had a long, particularly 
brutal history of exploiting its artists, made infamous by the 1973 movie The Haider They 
Come. After 30 years of agitation by musicians, the JA government finally adopted a copy- 
right law last month that will be enforced by a tribunal of between five and ten members. 
All the work on the legislation was done during the Edward Seaga regime in the mid '80s, 
but only now is it being enacted. The move appears to be an effort to change the image of 
the JA music industry from that of an imscrupulous business shunned even by most lawyers 
to that of a reputable profession with clear codes of conduct. But, according to insiders, 
the new legislation may not adequately benefit musicians and composers. 

Standard operating procedure in JA just doesn't wash in the global music community — 
which is perhaps the reason why Jamaica is one of the few countries in the world that has 
never been a signatory to any of the international music conventions. Jamaican singers and musicians are typically paid once for 
the recording session and receive no royalties on sales. Such payments are collected solely by the producers because they alone 
own the rights to songs. Artists receive no compensation for covers of their material, which helps to explain the tradition of revis- 
ing someone else's riddim track over and over without giving any credit. 

Here's the rub: Though based on similar legislation in other Caribbean countries, the new law still doesn't subscribe to any inter- 
national conventions. So the most egregious incident of copyright infringement — like the many versions of Tracy Chapman's "Fast 
Car," for example — could occur again: In the early '80s, veteran JA producer Joe Gibbs released a version of Charley Pride's "Someone 
Loves You Honey" written by Don Devaney. Gibbs's recut became an international hit, but he had listed himself as the publisher. The 
songwriter's publishing company. Music City Music, Inc., sued Gibbs for copyright infringement and put Gibbs's label out of business. 

The other legal loophole is that the new law is not retroactive, and so does not have any explicit guidelines for material recorded 
before the law takes effect. For the Jamaican music industry, which has a strong demand for reissues of classic recordings, the law 
promises to pose more problems than solutions. Even one Jamaican lawyer who worked on the early draft of the law cynically asked, 
"Would you want to sign any of these [international] conventions?" As usual, the law will most benefit the people who wrote it. 
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SCARFACE 

The Worid Is Yours • Rap-A-Ut 

Two years ago. the Gcto Boys changed the 
stakes of gangsta rap with "Mind Playing 
Tricks On Me." After Scarface s confession, "I 
often drift when I drive/Having fatal thoughts 
of suicide," the boasts of other rappers rang hol- 
low. Scarface had called the bluff of those who 
prided themsclveson theirgritty realism: Did 
they have the guts to examine their own fears 
with the same brutal honesty? 

The best moments on The World Is Yours 
live up to that challenge, twisting gangsta rap 
inside out to use its rhetoric of violence to nar- 
rate inner turmoil. On the most harrowing cut, 
"The Wall," Scarface is murdered, only to con- 
front a duplicate self in the afterlife. There's a 
struggle, and one Scarface shoots the other. It's 
the ultimate act of gang-banger self-destruc- 
tion — a drive-by suicide. 

Unfortunately, Scarface isn't always up to this 
level of soul -searching, and this second solo effort 
isn't as consistent as 199 1 "s Air. Scarfaa Is Back. 
More a story tel ler than a wordsmi th, he runs out 
of steam on narrative rants like "Dying With 
Your Boots On." which rhymes "motherfucker" 
with "motherfucker." And the crossover suc- 
cess of The Chronic has made an all- too-obvious 
impression; the numerous pot and P-Funk 
references would be more convincing if he'd 



shown any special interest in the topics before. 

But if the Dre imitation doesn't fly, anoth- 
er post-N. W. A influence offers more hope — 
the guarded generosity of Ice Cube's "It Was 
a Good Day, " echoed here on the wistful 
"Now I Feel Ya. " Chronicling his life story 
over light keyboards, the author of "Diary 
of a Madman ' now thoughtfully thanks his 
grandmother, stepfather, and two young chil- 
dren for bringing stability and happiness to 
his life. Dropping the hard-as-hell pose for 
the more convincing role of concerned par- 

UMAR BIN HASSAN 

B«ftop Or B* D«ad ■ 4jrfoni Mand 

WILLIAMS. BURROUGHS 

Spar* Ah Anni* ft Othar Tal«> • Imlmnd Rad Labml 
R«c«ntly, hip hop has not only sparkod a 
renaissance of the spolten word, it has aiso 
reignited the careers of several bards 
known as the forefathers of rap. Consider 
the renewed popularity of The Last Poets, 
tlie seminal poetry band of the early 1 970s. 
Their words and music moved through a 
generation like an urban holy ghost, sum- 
ming up with blunt images and sly wordplay 
the awful dilemma of being black and 
oppressed in America. 

Fast-forward to 1993. Umar Bin Hassan, 
one of the original Last Poets, has hit the 



ent, Scarface offers a glimpse of a different 
"exit out the business" than suicide for the 
narrator of "Mind Playing Tricks": an end 
to gangsta self-hate, and the beginning of 
something more forgiving. Ted Frietiman 

pavement running with 0e Bop Or Be Dead, 
an ambitious offering of polemics set to hip 
hop. Jazz, and house music grooves. Unfor- 
tunately, however, outside of the remake 
of "Niggers Are Scared of Revolulion," the 
album iust doesn't work. 

Although much of Be Bop Is aimed at 
youth, references to such '60s and '70s 
Icons and movements as George Wallace, 
Tiny Tim. H. Rap Brown, and "black power" 
will, sad to say, elude the scope of much of 
the hip hop nation. Even when Umar tries to 
update his language (as In "Bum Rush"), the 
lyrics and music still trudge along, sound- 
ing as if he has been In a cultural time warp 
for the past two decades. 

"Malcolm," an awkward tribute, rides a 
thumping beat but doesn't pack the spon- 
taneous punch promised by the music. 
Songs like "Pop," "40 Deuce Street," and a 
remake of "This Is Madness" (propelled by 
an annoying dance track) are predictably 
didactic; they sound corny next to such 
agit-rap classics as "The Message" or 
"Welcome to the Terrordome." 



Legendary Beat wordsmlth William S. 
Burroughs doesn't fare much better with 
his eagerly anticipated Span Ass Annfe A 
Other Tales. Burroughs has employed hip 
hop duo Disposable Heroes of Hiphoprisy 
as coproducers in an effort to update and 
expand his audience but, like Hassan's 
album, the music Is a meager bundle of hip 
hop and Jazz beats that don't mesh with the 
multilayered stories. 

As always. Burroughs' s literary voice Is 
distinctive; he spins tales like an old-school 
vaudeville comedian. His humor Is at once 
offlieat and tasteless (check out "Did I Ever 
Tell You About the Man That Taught His 
Asshole To TaikT") and his meanderings 
range from the morbid ("The Last Words of 
Dutch Schuitz [This is Insane]") to the 
absurd ("Dr. Benway Operates"). Perhaps 
the best track on the album is "The Junky's 
Christmas," a lengthy holiday fairy tale 
nudged along by Burroughs's dry cynicism. 

The real disappolntntent is that these are 
both artists who liave, in their own right, dent- 
ed the American cultural landscape and 
helped lay the foundation for today's chic 
Inksiingers. Maybe the continued growth of 
the hip hop nation and its new breed of 
young poets should be a hint to Hassan and 
Burroughs that they should leave the musical 
messages to ttie new jacks. Kevin Powell 
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Dancvhall r«oflM may be th» last outpost of vinyl Junklos. Not 
a week goes by without a new flood of seven* and i2-inch sin- 
gles from Jamalcat London, and New York. So for those prone 
to wax attacks, buying dancehall discs Is less a hobby than a 
fulMlma obsession: there's nothing like finding those misla- 
beled, one>of>a>klnd, soon*to*be-out*of-print boomshots. But 
what about those of us who can*t be bothered to spend all day 
sampling the latest selections or whose turntables have long 
been packed in mothballs? A bumper crop of CD compilations 
are sprouting up, each one of them claiming to be the definitive be all and end all. 



HEARTBEAT REGQAE NOW! (Heartbeat) 

A quirky and sophisticated selection: Sensitive remixes of impos- I ' M Y' 
sibla-to-find classics such as Dawn Penn'a**You Don't Love Me" ^ ^ ^ 
and "Declaration of Rights" by the Abysslnians are combined 
wtth up-to-the-minute computer cuts like Leroy Smart ft Baby 
Wayne's "Money Friend." 



THE JAMAICAN 8TINQ FESTIVAL (Chaos/Columbia) 

This Is as hard as It gets: 16 dancehall legends dropping the true shK live at Kingston's annual 
raggamuffin extravaganza. Capleton, Nlnjaman, Pkfchers, Junior Reld, Bufu Banton, Tony Rebel, 
and ottMrs. Need we say more? Oh yeah, watch for the companion home video and U.S. tour. 



BUYAKA: The UHlmate Dancehall Collection (Big Beat) 
Buymka deserves high marks Just for licking over Sister Nancy's 
original "Bam Bam" on a horn-heavy Stalag riddim. Nadlne 
Sutherland and Terror Fabulous's sweet and rough combination 
"Action" Is here, along wHh Oamett Silk's "Hello Mama Africa" and 
Terry Ganzle's "Welcome the Outlaw." But too many of the other 
1 0 cuts are just so-so. "tiltimate" R aint. 



SPOTLIGHT (Signet) 

A grab bag of singles produced by Sting International, one of ttfo two or three most consistent and 
creative young producers in reggae. "Free A Single" by Bores Hammond and Josey Wales i^idates 
a classic lovers* track in a '90s fashkm. The Peter Qunw-lnflected "Bedwork" rkkUm Is well repre- 
sented, ridden here by Josey, BaJla Jedd, and Rayvon. 

LETHAL RIDDIMS: DAHCEHALL EXPLOSION '93 (Relativity) 

This label's first foray into the raggamuffin arena has produced a straight-up htls-only compi- 
lation reminiscent of Profile's definitive packages from years gone by. From Dirtsman's "Hot 
This Year* to Shabba's "Ting A Ung" to Cobra's "Flex,** ttiere's not an off-note to be found. But 
ne i ther Is there a surprise (unless you count the hip hop remix of Johnny P's "Look Qood**). The 
only danger Is ttiat you may have heard It all before. 





DANCEHALL SUPCRHITS Volume 2 (Pow Wow) 
TMs Is a compilation with one vllM: warm ft easy. The thought of 
bringing back Foxy Brown's cover of "Fast Car^ and the Mighty 
Diamonds* "Heavy Load" (remember I988's "Telephone Love" rld- 
dhnT) seems strange at first. But somehow, these relathraly ancient 
cuts feel good alongside "Romantic" from Ctiafca Demus ft Pliers 
and Papa Sen's "Strange." 



GOOD, BAD, UGLY ft CRAZY (Wild Apaehe/ColumMa) 

Super Cat doesn't Just kick lyrics; his Wild Apache label Is also a consistent source of plea- 
sure for loyal dancehall heads. Here he teams up with longtime sparring partners Hicodemus 
and Junior Demus, as well as his own younger brother Junior Cat, who's been mashing up 
the charts all summer. The gang-bang track "Cabin Stabbin"* Is a trted-and-true favorite, and 
Cat's "South Centrar promises to be one of the year's most conscious roughneck selections. 



NYC BADMEN (StepSun) 

Many Itave tried, but Brooklyn's own Bobby Konders is the only 
producer to perfect the fusion of reggae lyrics and III hip hop 
beats. Here are many of his best, from the Jeep-thumpIng remix 
of Super Cat's "Gheno Red Hot" to Burro Benton's "Boom Wa Dis." 
Badmen may have the distinction of the most rounds of ammu- 
nition fired In a single album. 
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^ KCRW How radio looks now 

^4^^^ Jason Bentley hosting Metropolis 

89.9 fm 
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MOVIN' ON 

For uninterrupted service, call today and tell us your 
old and new address. Vibe will arrive at your new place 
in 6-8 weeks. 
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For a birthday. Or an anniversary. Or just to be nice. 
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VARIOUS ARTISTS 



New Faces • Sin/WamBr Bros. 



MAZE FEATURING FRANKIE BEVERLY Back to Bas'iC% •Warrter Bros. 

Once again, Frankie Beverly and his mates have produced a set of songs that 
evoke memories of the smooth soul bands of the 1970s. That's no surprise, 
since one of the best of those bands was, of course. Maze, an eight-member 
ensemble with roots in Philadelphia that has long been based in the San 

the band's 1 1 th 

album — is a clear return to the best aspects of soul music making. 

"Nobody Knows What You Feel Inside" is a charcteristic throwback to the 



The current plight of 12<inch'reoted club acts Is that you can't get much of a nlt>ble 
from CD-obsessed major labels without enough material to till an album. Though 
plenty of acts are up to the challenge, way too many are drowning in the depths off 
padded 10-cut sets doomed to artistic and commercial failure. 

With that In mind, Warner Bros, showcases four of its recent dance signings on 
New Feces. The idea is to bypass the muck of filler tracks and get down to the nitty* 

gritty grooves. Each New Face gets three chances to grab your ear. with results rang- FranciscO Bay area. As the title indicates. Back t(J BaStCS- 
ing from yummy future hits to tragedy. 

Pouty toy-boy quartet Subliminal NY score the set's highlight, dressing familiar, 
hip hop-derived pop beats In engaging harmonies. The cute'n'sugary "Loungin"* has 

a wildly contagious chorus, while the equally solid "Dont Make Me Wait Too Long" and old days of R&B-with-a-conscience, a swaying melody matched with old-style 

"Twice As Cruel" hint that club and radio success (not to 
mention a full-length collection) are in the offing. 

Book off Love leader Ted Ottaviano takes a nwmentary 
sidestep Into tribal-house with Doubleplusgood. Coated 
with gooey pop icing, "Conga TA" and "Sunny Day" are 
urgent, percussive Invitalions to the dancefloor that are 
sweet enough to make rwfse aboveground. La Case, pr<H 
duced and created by fallen teen idol Tommy Page and 
freestyle siren Safire, don't fare nearly as well, strolling 
llstleesly through diva-house territory. Perfurwtory at best. 

The biggest thud on New Faces is the highly touted 
Jose A Luis material. Riding on a thin thread off notoriety 
from their launt on Madonna's "Blond Ambition" tour, the 
duo drop limp, attltudinal rhymes Into a pot off dark, under- 
ground house beats. "Oueen's English," oozing with drag- 
speak, may click with East Coast club kids, but will like- 
ly leave most everyone else cold. 

Mew Faces will seve Warner Bros, a ffew pennies that 
would have gone toward pn>ducing probable duds. Belter 
yet, however, the collection whets the appetite ffor a cou- 
ple of acts that have the Juice to not only gain club cred- 
ibility, but also heat up a pop station or two. Lmny Flick 



(read: real) instruments. Beverly's deceptively strong voice enables him to extend single words into 
long, sustained notes. In tandem with the soothing organ work of Phillip Woo and William Bryant, 
he creates a sense of unhurried, timeless serenity. The band adds subtle counterrhythms and well- 
placed vamps to Beverly's compositions, resulting in the 
special thrill that can only come from a seasoned, tight 
musical family. 

On the slow tunes, having such a strong band prevents 
Beverly from falling into the sappiness that sinks younger, 
overproduced pop crooners. Meanwhile, the upbeat 
grooves rock with remarkable sincerity. The single "Laid- 
Back Girl" is a snappy, funky, layered ensemble perfor- 
mance that kicks, pops, jams, and simply refuses to pan- 
der to the digitized tyranny of record promoters. Back to 
Basics is a happy return to soft soul music that offers lis- 
teners a connection to — rather than an escape from — the 
realities of the day. Rickey Vincent 
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THE DETAILS 



PagH 42-47 

African Connections Arts and Crafis, Los 
Angeles, CA: 213-965-8628. 

Page 64 

(First Row) 2. DKNY hat 3. Brooks Bro- 
ther's caftan $55; 6. Doc Martens shoes $91. 
(Second Row) 9. Matsuda blazer $890; 11. 
Matsuda dress $490; La Crasia gloves $25; 
Krickson Bcamon jewclr>'. (Third Row) 15. 
J. Fcnestrier shoes $355; 17. Jockey for Her 
top $ 12. (Fourth Row) 20. DKNY blazer $445; 
22. CK Calvin Klein skirt $230. (Fifth Row) 
27. DKNY dress $345; James Coviello beret; 
29. DKNY dress $385; 30. Alpana Bawa jack- 
et $250; and bracelet $12. (Sixth Row) 33. 
Matsuda glasses; i4. Donna Karan shades 
$165; 35. CD Greene jumpsuit $950; Debra 
Moiscs dress $850; 36. Debra Moises ensenn- 
ble $1,200. (Seventh Row) 39. BrtMiks Bro- 
ther's robe $ 1 1 5; 40. Sam & Libby shoes $39- 
(Fighth Row) 44. Showroom Seven neck- 
late; 46. CD Greene dress $ 1 ,200, (Ninth Row) 
50. Debra Moises dress $«50; 54. Isaac Miz- 
rahi skirt $565. (Tenth Row) 58. Showroom 
Seven choker. 

Page 66 

DKNY dress $545, available at Barneys New 
\brk, Blcximingdale s; and long johns $70, avail- 
able at Bergdorf Goodman, NYC. Beret by 
James Coviello. 

Page 67 

Cashmere shawl (top left), courtesy of Karl 
Lagerfeld. DKNY blazer (top right) $445, 
available at Lord & Taylor and Barneys New 
York;CK Calvin Klein wool skirt $230, avail- 
able at Calvin Klein Boutiques; whitegloves 
by La Crasia $25. special order: 2 1 2-5 32-1 956. 
DKNY newsboy cap (center) $55, available 
at Saks and Neiman Marcus. DKNY tank dress 
(center right) $385 at Bloomingdale's; and 
boots $245 at Macy's. Alpana Bawa red hal- 
ter top (bot torn left) $85 and scart', avai lable at 
Style Swami, 70 East 1st St., NYC, jewelry 
at Showroom Seven. Black georgette dress 
(bottom right) by Rei Kawakubo for Comma 
des Carbons $1,215, avai lable at Com mc des 

Gar^ons Boutique, NYC DKNV while ribb*?d 

sweater $185; choker Shownx)m Seven. 



Page 68 

DKNY black tank dress (bottom) $385 , avail- 
able at Saks Fifth Avenue and Bloomingdale's; 
choker at Showr<x)m Seven. 

Page 69 

Black blouse (bottom left) with Chinese clo- 
sures by Mitsuhiro Matsuda for Matsuda 
$490, available at Matsuda NYC, Neiman 
Marcus, and Marshall Fields. 

Page 72 

Black suede and silk chiffon empire dress by 
Jon Scher $850, at Bergdorf Gtxximan. 

Page 73 

b. moody dress. Barneys New York; Fred 
Siegel, LA, 

Page 87 

Ribbon top hat by BUNN $~5. special order: 
7 18-257-3ai9: bra by La Perla, $150; and stock- 
ings by Hue $10, available at better depart- 
ment and specialty stores nationwide. 

Page 88 

Turkish Tower by Xenobia Bailey, special 
order: 2 1 2-97 1 - 1032; bodystocking by Hue at 
select department and specialty stores. 

Page 89 

Berets by Jacqueline LaMont for Funky 
People approximately S45, available at Ya.so, 
NYC; si Iver gloves by La Crasia $20, special 
order: 212-532-1956. 

Page 90 

Leopard "PEPPER" print top hat by Jac- 
queline LaMont for Funky People $240 at 
If Boutique, NYC; velvet bustier available at 
Expose, L.A.; chartreuse gloves by La Crasia 
$20, sp>ecial order. 

Page 92 

All products available from Kichl's Since 
1851, Inc., 109ThirdAve.,NYC,2l2-677-3Pl 
or 212-475-3698; tank $5.50 and underwear 
$7.50 (top) by Jockey International, Inc., 
available at department and specialty stores. 
Y's Yohji Yamamoco dress (botrom) $550, 

available at Yohji Yamamoto Boutique. NYC. 
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Iduoing 
Music: Access"^ 

HOTLINE 



I -800-884-8423 



VIBE, not only can you feel it, you can hear 
it for FREE on the VIBE Music Access' HOTLINE. 
Call now and hear the latest sounds from hip hop 
to jazz, reggae to R&B for your enjoyment 



ust Call 



Music Access (1-800-884-8423) 
When asked to input a code, 
enter the four digit music code 
from the cuts listed below. 



Music Controls: 



Press 
Press 
Press 
Press 



3 
4 
5 
* 



(use your phone koypad) 

Fast Forward 

(press successively) 

Get Louder 

Get Softer 

Exit music and 
bypass most prompts. 
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FREE! 



CODE ARTIST/ALBUM TITLE 



7720 JADE 



Mr. Do Right 
Giant Records 



7721 O'Jays 



For the Love of Money 
Rhino Records 



7722 Shaggy 



OH Carolina 
Virgin Records 



7723 Fat Joe 



Represent 
Relativity Records 



7724 ZICCY MARLEY 

Head Top 
Virgin Records 

7725 Johnny P 

Look Good 
Relativity Records 

7726 Martin Lawrence 

Martin Lawrence Live 
East/West Records 

7727 HTown 

Fever for Da flavor 
Luke Records 



Active until Oct 21. A service of Music Access®: 718 398 2146 
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